CHAPTER 1 



WHY VOLUNTARY SERVICE IN AFTER-CARE? 

4. The assumption of responsibility for voluntary after-care by an extended 
probation and after-care service might imply a declining role for voluntary 
action. We argue that nothing is further from the truth. Endless opportun- 
ities confront the voluntary societies in after-care. Similarly the potential and 
importance of individual volunteers are undoubted. True voluntary service is 
the gift by a thoughtful person of his or her skill, time and energy. The fact 
that it is a gift and not a sale in no way detracts from the value of the commodity 
supplied. 

The problem of imprisonment 

5. Society considers that it is necessary to keep some of its offenders in 
prison at not too great a cost in terms of manpower and material resources; 
but it also sees the need to prevent further damage and unnecessary suffering 
to the offender, and to discharge him in a better condition than when sentenced. 
The incompatibility of these aims was long ago recognised in the difficulties of 
training a person for freedom whilst in captivity. The problem is immensely 
further complicated when a prisoner is married and has a wife, and perhaps 
children, who will be affected by his imprisonment. 

Mobilising the public at large 

6. Discharged offenders need to live in a society which accepts them back 
into its midst with equal rights. The need is not for sentimental or over- 
protective attitudes, but simply for the public to be better informed about 
delinquency. It is important that the stereotyped view of the discharged offender 
should be removed and that the public should be encouraged to appreciate 
that a prisoner who has completed his sentence must return to society and be 
accepted as an individual. We recommend that, to achieve this, the Home 
Secretary should institute a deliberate programme of information and education. 

7. Such a programme is a necessary back-cloth to the development of all 
forms of after-care. It would relate to the whole public— to the neighbourhood 
which resists a proposal to open a hostel in its midst, to the landladies whose 
rooms are not available to offenders, to the employers and workmates who close 
the doors to employment, and so on. 

The individual volunteer 

8. Volunteers are best viewed as the activist minority within the public at 
large. They should be seen, not as substitute probation officers trying to fill 
the role of amateur social case-worker, but as representatives of the public, 
prepared to offer some part of their time to assisting in the re-integration into 
society of men and women whom its system has condemned to incarceration 
in penal institutions. 

9. As ordinary members of the public, they may seem to have positive 
advantages in the eyes of at least some offenders. They may be a little more 
trusted than probation officers, because they are somewhat less identified with 
authority, and because it is clear that they are receiving no salary or fee for 
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their work They can offer services denied to almost any professional case- 
worker with a normal case-load; a clear example of this is the time and 
availability which a volunteer can offer to one individual offender, something 
rarely possible for the professional worker, but which may be crucial to the 
after-care of some offenders. 

10 It follows that the contribution of the trained probation officer, and 
that of the volunteer, are different. In some cases both may be of value to 
the offender, the volunteer complementing the probation officer. In other cases 
only one or the other will need to be active— the probation officer if a skilled 
case-work approach is necessary, the volunteer (with background guidance 
from the probation officer) if the needs of the offender appear to require a very 
time-consuming but less sophisticated relationship. 

Voluntary action and its advantages to society 

11 It is however not only from the point of view of the offender that a great 
increase in the quantity of voluntary effort must be sought. Society itself 
should welcome it, for reasons both social and economic. 

12 Socially voluntary action is widely accepted as an important index of a 
healthy democratic society. “. . . vigour and abundance of voluntary action 
outside one’s home, individually and in association with other citizens, for 
bettering one’s own life and that of one’s fellows, are the distinguishing marks 
of a free society. They have been outstanding features of British life . . . 

1 3 If the future is to hold more mechanisation and more specialisation in 
paid "work, allied to fuller education and more leisure, the deliberate extension 
of creative spare-time opportunities, such as voluntary work, becomes more 
important. The volunteer is able to undertake something personally sa tisfying 
and socially useful. At the same time, he is able to demonstrate that the 
problem of delinquency cannot simply be left to the experts, and that society 
must itself be involved in the rehabilitation of its delinquents. 

14. Economically, too, the extension of voluntary service is important. 
The indications are that the social services will cost more and more in the next 
twenty years, will almost certainly absorb an increasing proportion of total 
national resources, and will make ever-increasing demands on the country s 
supply of skilled manpower. It therefore becomes essential to seek out all 
ways in which voluntary effort can be extended, and to ensure that skilled 
social workers are used only on those tasks for which their skills are absolutely 
needed. 

The continuing importance of voluntary societies 

15. The future work of individual volunteers, and their relationship to the 

probation and after-care service, will be developed later in the report. But 
what of the voluntary societies? They too must be seen as an essential and 
wholly desirable expression of a free society. They too must be seen as econom- 
ically invaluable to a fully-stretched economy. At their best they have been the 
pioneers of social advance in Britain’s history. It is essential that they be 
respected and welcomed, and genuinely encouraged to continue to fill this vital 
innovating role. 



“Voluntary Action— a Report on Methods of Social Advance” by Lord Beveridge, 
published by George Allen & Unwin, 1948. 
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CHAPTER 2 

THE VOLUNTEER AND THE PROBATION 
AND AFTER-CARE SERVICE 

Terms used 

16. The term “volunteer”, in its broadest sense, denotes any person engaged 
in voluntary work. We therefore use the term in this report, and we advocate 
its use generally, to mean any voluntary worker in after-care or other fields of 
social work. We prefer it to the term “auxiliary” used by the Advisory Council 
for the Treatment of Offenders in its report, “ The Organisation of After- 
Care”.* Although “volunteer” is imprecise it is all embracing: it must be 
recognised that voluntary workers have a varied contribution to make because 
they are of all types and come from all walks of life. 

17. A probation officer, recognising that an offender is in need of help which 
could be provided by a volunteer and is capable of responding to such help, 
must decide the type of help required and the volunteer who can best provide 
it He may need to distinguish between the volunteer who can provide support 
for a considerable period by a personal relationship and the volunteer whose 
contribition is more likely to be of short duration, in the way of a simple 
practical task or advice on a technical problem not requiring close personal 
involvement. We refer to the former as an associate . 

18. A distinction also seems to be needed between volunteers who receive 
an appointment from a probation committee and other volunteers who are 
not so appointed. We shall refer to the appointed ones as “accredited associ- 
ates” because in our view formal appointment is unnecessary for volunteers 
other than associates. 



Organisation 

19. Probation officers must naturally feel reponsible for volunteers whom they 
recruit, and some organisation is therefore needed to enable them to supervise 
the work of volunteers and safeguard the interests of all parties. A balance will 
be necessary to ensure both that support and advice are available, and that the 
essential qualities of volunteers— spontaneity, adaptability and fr esh “ es s « 
approach-are not impaired. Probation officer and volunteer should both 
understand that they have separate roles to play. 



20. Probation areas vary so much in size, population density and social and 
economic structure that it would be impossible to devise a framework for 
general use. Probation committees must be free to devise the type of organ- 
isation best suited to local circumstances and needs. 

21 . For organisational purposes volunteers now being used by the probation 



service may be categorised as: 

(a) volunteers recruited, prepared and organised by, or under the delegated 

authority of probation committees; 

(, b ) members of voluntary organisations used as individuals by probation 
officers by arrangement with their organisation; 

(c) members of organisations operating within their parent body at the 
request of probation officers. 



* H.M.S.O., 1963. 
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Accredited associates 

22. There are strong reasons why most, if not all, probation committees 
should recruit and accredit their own associates. The probation service 
generally wants a corps of carefully prepared volunteers attached to each area 
and under the control of the probation service in the area. The service must 
itself be responsible for the associate’s reliability in work of a confidential 
nature, and will benefit from the closer relationship with the community that is 
involved in direct reponsibility for recruitment and organisation. 

23. We recommend that formal responsibility for recruitment , accrediting etc. 
of associates , should rest with probation committees, and that each appointment 
be initially for one year. 

Voluntary organisations 

24. Volunteers working, as individuals, with particular offenders or their 
families, do excellent work whether under the formal or informal direction of 
the probation service or under the umbrella of an independent voluntary 
organisation. Work of real value is also done by volunteers on a collective 
basis through membership of organisations or groups engaged in meeting 
specific needs. 

25. Probation committees will wish to act through voluntary societies for 
many different kinds of work. For example, not all offenders need, or will 
accept, long-term help from an accredited associate, but many appreciate and 
derive benefit from small acts of neighbourliness towards themselves or their 
families. Voluntary societies can undertake this work, accepting responsi- 
bility for selecting appropriate members to carry out tasks notified to them and 
ensuring that the probation service is kept properly informed. 

Assistance to voluntary organisations 

26. We understand that a probation committee, with the specific approval 
of the Home Office, may give direct assistance from probation funds to the 
expenses of a voluntary organisation which the committee feels is co-operating 
in, and substantially contributing to, the after-care work of its officers. We 
recommend the use of this procedure in appropriate cases. 

27. The provision of financial assistance to voluntary organisations whose 
facilities are available to offenders or their families, but not exclusively so, 
may sometimes present administrative problems both for probation committees 
and for the Home Office; we think it essential that administrative consider- 
ations alone should not debar such organisations from receiving grant. 

28. The secondment of a probation officer to the employment of a voluntary 
organisation working in close co-operation with the probation service (e.g. a 
hostel) will often increase the effectiveness of that co-operation; and on 
occasion the assignment of an officer to duty with a voluntary organisation, 
without cost to that body, may be considered justifiable. 

Independent volunteers 

29. Individual probation officers will continue (as many have done in the 
past) to find volunteers who do not seek either a formal attachment to the 
probation service or membership of any organisation, who will be capable of 
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evoking a response from the most anti-social offenders, and yet who would 
fight shy of any specifip suggestion that they should attempt anything in the 
nature of social work. 

30. There will always be truly independent persons and organisations who' 
do not want any official contact or recognition and yet wish to offer a service 
to such offenders as care to make use of them. They may be of special value 
in gaining the trust of the most intractable offenders who repeatedly fail to- 
accept help from the probation service. 

Recruitment 

31. Volunteers come from a variety of sources: some from discharged 
prisoners’ aid societies, existing associate schemes, local groups of prison 
visitors, churches and voluntary organisations concerned with various aspects 
of community welfare, others in response to personal approaches from probation 
officers. Methods of attracting recruits also vary. In some areas there have 
been formal recruiting campaigns; public meetings have been held, articles 
written in local newspapers, pamphlets distributed and letters sent to local 
bodies inviting them to suggest likely candidates. In other areas there is little 
in the way of an organised procedure, reliance being placed on personal recom- 
mendations. 

32. Experience generally, including that of the probation service, appears to- 
support the view that personal approaches to known individuals are more 
likely to produce suitable volunteers than appeals to meetings or articles in 
the Press. 

33. Leaflets have undoubted advantages over newspaper articles in that they 
result in a greater degree of selectivity in the choice of persons at whom a 
recruiting drive is directed; the impact on recipients is greater and, if necessary, 
they can be followed up by personal approaches; and generally they afford 
more scope for discreet explanation of the difficulties to be expected and the 
qualities required. 

34. Some probation committees have shown considerable enterprise in 
producing leaflets which combine directness with candour.* 

35. There seems to have been no difficulty in enlisting enough recruits for 
immediate purposes though targets may have been set low to avoid obtaining, 
too many for the work available. But it is apparent that most of the voluntary 
work in after-care (and in other fields) has hitherto been done by a limited group 
of individuals, many of them drawn from the middle classes. Much imagin- 
ation will be needed to break away from this traditional pattern but we believe 
it important that the effort should be made. 

Preparation 

36. It is generally accepted that volunteers need to be given some prepar- 
ation to equip them for the tasks they will be asked to perform, and that this- 
should be in the nature of information rather than training in the normal sense: 
of that term. 



* Two examples are given in Appendix C. 
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37. We agree with the Home Office view* that preparation should be arranged 
locally. A uniform national standard appears initially attractive but the 
content of preparatory courses, and methods of preparation, must clearly bear 
some relation to the way in which volunteers are to be used, and this will vary 
locally according to the range of tasks envisaged. Responsibility for arranging 
preparation should rest with probation committees, although there may be 
scope in some areas for delegating to suitable voluntary organisations respon- 
sibility for the basic preparation of those of their members who are to under- 
take short-term after-care duties. Some organisations may need, guidance m 
the preparation to be given, others may not, but we consider that there would be 
advantage in the National Association for the Care and Resettlement of 
Offenders preparing, in consultation with the probation service, some advice on 
the subject. 

38. All volunteers should be made aware of the special difficulties and 
sensitivities of discharged offenders; of how necessary it is for those who try 
to help them to be scrupulous in such matters as reliability, punctuality and 
respecting confidence ; and of the dangers of giving financial help. 

39. Accredited associates, who will be undertaking long-term work with 
clients, will need a wider knowledge of the workings of the social services, 
especially the probation service, and a deeper insight into the needs of offenders 
and the special contribution of associates in meeting them. The probation 
officers selected to give this preparation should have a special interest in 
volunteers and an ability to teach. 

40. Although there is a place for formal talks to accredited associates on the 
social services and the penal system, reinforced by visits to courts, prisons etc., 
greater understanding of offenders and ways of helping them can perhaps best 
be cultivated by discussion between associates and probation officers. This 
should be a continuing process, in group meetings and in one to one discussions 
about particular clients. It is however especially important that preparation 
of the associate should emphasise his role as a representative of normality, 
attempting to restore the offender’s links with the community not by casework 
or any form of treatment, but simply by offering friendship and practical help 
without strings. Such preparation should include: 

(a) A background to the job. 

Talks with probation officers and experienced accredited 
associates, literature, films, visits to courts, prisons, probation 
offices, etc. 

(/>) Basic information about the social services generally. 

Details of local services are often best given by a member of the 
service concerned. 

(c) Basic disciplines. 

A deeper grounding in the basic disciplines than is necessary for 
the non-associate, particularly in regard to confidentiality. 



* Home Office Circular No. 238/1965 — see Appendix B. 
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(i d ) Offenders’ attitudes. 

Information about the effects of imprisonment and the psy- 
chological and practical problems which face the discharged 
prisoner. 

(e) Warnings against expecting easy success; allowing early enthusiasm 
to lead to over-optimism; letting inevitable disappointments- 
undermine confidence. 

(/) Reports. 

A knowledge of how and in what circumstances reports should 
be made to the supervising officer. 

Potential volunteers must have a clear understanding of what is required of 
them and of the methods to be adopted. These will, of necessity, vary from one 
area to another and a full explanation will be of great value in obtaining the 
hoped for results. 

41. Methods of preparation used by probation committees have ranged 
from the simple to the sophisticated. Local circumstances, needs and resources 
make it desirable that committees should continue to experiment to secure the 
method most suitable for their area. 

42. Some probation committees have followed a practice which has been 
adopted in other fields of voluntary service in requiring candidates to attend a 
preparatory course as part of the selection and appointment process. An 
advantage of this arrangement is that it provides some degree of self-selection. 
Candidates can learn what is required of them, decide for themselves whether 
the work is likely to be suited to them and they to it, and, if they wish, withdraw. 

43. Volunteers whose experience of formal study is limited or dimly re- 
membered may be inhibited by the prospect of attending a preparatory course 
which consists only of lectures; preparation should therefore be as informal,, 
practical and non-academic as possible, allowing opportunity for questions 
and discussion of problems. 

44. Initial preparation will only begin to indicate to the volunteer the 
demands which voluntary work will make upon him. It is essential that 
information and guidance should be continuously available to him, and he 
should expect to learn year by year from his experience with offenders and his 
regular discussions with probation officers. 

45. Regular group meetings, at which experiences and problems arising 
from particular cases can be discussed and guidance given, are particularly 
important. Participants are glad to find that their uncertainties and fears are 
shared by their colleagues, and stimulated by the knowledge that problems 
which they foresee have been met before and overcome. A further argument 
in favour of group preparation is that those taking part can be encouraged tu 
feel that they are partners in an enterprise. Groups should be small and infor- 
mality should be the keynote, with the probation officer exercising an advisory, 
not an authoritarian, function, and encouraging group members to assume some 
responsibility for running the group. 
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Matching 

46. Systematic attempts to match associates to offenders have been few, there 
is little evidence of success, and no doubt the complexities of human nature 
will ensure that the art remains imprecise. A number of witnesses confirmed 
the value in some cases of a specific common interest shared by associate and 
client, though a difficulty is that the offenders most needing help often lack the 
established interest in any hobby or activity from which a relationship can 
spring. It has been found that a kind of spontaneous matching can some- 
times occur if opportunities are created for informal meetings between a small 
group of offenders and associates. 

Tasks for the volunteer 

47. The range of tasks available to volunteers varies as much as does the 
contribution that volunteers themselves can make, and the categories listed 
here are in no way comprehensive. The important thing to keep in mind is 
the wide scope which exists for experiment and diversification. 

(a) Prison visiting. 

( b ) Group work with prisoners during sentence, and with wives and 
families. 

(c) Work with individual families during sentence, from regular 
visiting and support to enquires on behalf of prison welfare officers 
or probation officers; looking after children during mothers’ visits 
to prison etc.; providing transport to prisons; providing holidays 
for mother or children; running canteens for visiting families in 
prisons, especially isolated ones. 

(d) Support and advice to offenders (and their families) in their own 
homes after discharge, often as a continuation of contact with the 
family during sentence. 

(e) Helping offenders to take part in community life, perhaps in 
association with clubs, community centres, etc. 

(/) Supportive work with “homeless” men and women living in lodg- 
ings and hostels. 

( g ) Helping offenders to find employment. 

(h) Practical work of all kinds: collection of luggage, repairs or dec- 
oration of homes, supply of clothing or furniture. 

(i) Helping to run hostels or activities centred on hostels. 

( j ) Using professional skills on a voluntary basis, e.g. advice on legal, 
business, or financial matters, or instruction in particular trades or 
leisure activities. 

Many of these services are aspects of befriending and may be restated in a 
variety of psychological terms, the two outstanding effects being the reduction 
of anxiety and the improvement of interpersonal relationships; both these 
basic effects can be often attained through the simplest services and by un- 
sophisticated people. 

48. Volunteers can be of great value in helping offenders to obtain accom- 
modation. A friendly landlord or landlady can be an important element in 
rehabilitation, but finding them is no easy task and retaining them is difficult 
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unless someone is at hand on a regular basis to maintain their interest and 
sustain their morale. This is a task which could be delegated to a group of 
volunteers who would accept responsibility for maintaining an up-to-date list 
of suitable lodgings as well as giving support and encouragement to landlords 
and landladies. 

49. Prisoners who receive medical treatment during sentence often neglect 
to obtain the continuing care which may be desirable or necessary after their 
release. Volunteers could be of assistance in following up such cases and 
ensuring as far as possible that contact with the medical authorities is maintained. 
A difficulty is that prison medical officers are reluctant, on ethical grounds, 
to disclose medical details to persons without medical qualifications. This 
reluctance is understandable, but we see no objection to probation officers and 
volunteers being forewarned, through the prison welfare officer, of the existence 
of a medical problem. This could be done without necessarily disclosing the 
nature of the illness and would have positive advantages for all concerned. 

Travelling and subsistence expenses of volunteers 

50. Probation committees have authority to reimburse necessary travelling 
expenses incurred by volunteers and it is essential that this be fully exercised 
by all committees. We feel strongly that if volunteers are to do their work 
properly, and particularly if a large number of working class men and women 
are to be attracted to after-care work, their subsistence expenses should also be 
met. We recommend that probation committees be given discretion to meet 
such expenses in appropriate cases. 

The probation officer’s function 

51. The professional worker has the support of training and of recognised 
techniques which impose some restraints while at the same time requiring him 
to adapt his skills and interests to a wide variety of people and problems. The 
volunteer brings his individual personality and spontaneity, using his particular 
interests and “normality”. New demands are made upon the professional by 
the need to safeguard these qualities, and use them to complement his own, 
by selecting the right task for the volunteer, supervising his work, and giving 
him understanding and support. 

Training of probation officers 

52. We understand that the Home Office is considering how far the training 
of future probation officers must be revised to take account of the additional and 
different demands of after-care, and that thought is also being given to ways of 
developing in-service training for senior officers so that it may be more speci- 
fically orientated towards casework supervision and staff management. The 
need for training in the use of volunteers is also clearly apparent, and we re- 
commend that every aspect of current training, for new and prospective recruits 
and for all grades of serving officers , be reviewed with this need in mind. In 
our view it is desirable that all probation officers should undertake some after- 
care work even though some may specialise in it; it follows that all should be 
involved ultimately in using associates and other volunteers and that their 
training should reflect this. 
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53. We note that at least two committees* are studying aspects of community 
social work, including the training required for it. The results of these studies 
will be of interest not only for the new light which may be thrown upon the 
preparation of voluntary workers but also because they are inevitably concerned 
with problems of organising and using volunteers which are directly relevant to 
the content of training programmes for professional social workers. 



Environment 

54. It is necessary to consider too the setting in which the volunteer and 
here we are thinking primarily of the accredited associate is to function. 
Evenings and weekends are the times when loneliness is felt most deeply by the 
client and his need is greatest. There are advantages in an associate inviting 
clients to his home, but some may not be in a position to do this for very good 
reasons. Such alternatives as public houses and cafes, while they may be 
suitable for occasional meetings, are not ideal as regular meeting places. In 
some localities a community centre might provide the answer to the problem 
and it is hoped that such centres will respond helpfully to the suggestion of 
closer co-operation with the probation service. 

55. Where there is no prospect of using existing resources then special 
provision may have to be made. A small club with simple facilities for refresh- 
ment and recreation is one possibility. Another, suggested in our first report, 
is the use of a hostel as a base for a team of volunteers. Some of the volunteers 
might be involved in the work of the hostel but other volunteers might be 
concerned with offenders not resident at the hostel. 

56. It is important that, whatever type of provision is made, the premises 
chosen should be reasonably comfortable. The associate sometimes finds that 
he has to break down many barriers before he engenders in an offender the 
confidence which is essential to a relationship even remotely approaching 
friendship. If they meet in comfortable but unpretentious surroundings this 
should make for a good start. 

57. The provision of premises for clubs and similar enterprises, and the 
running of them, are services winch can well be undertaken by voluntary 
organisations or committees. In places where this is not possible accommod.- 
ation may need to be provided in other ways. We recommend that this possi- 
bility be borne in mind when the acquisition of additional probation office accommod- 
ation is being considered. A room of adequate size with tea making facilities 
would serve not only as a meeting place but also for experiments in the use of 
volunteers and as a focal point for their preparation. We recommend also 
that reasonable expenditure incurred by probation committees for these purposes 
should be a charge on probation funds. 



* The Working Party on Training for Community Work, Chairman Dame Eileen 
Younghusband. The Working Party has been set up under the auspices of the Calouste 
Gulbenkian Foundation “to enquire into the meaning and extent of community work in the 
United Kingdom and to make recommendations on training”. 

The Committee on Voluntary Workers in the Social Services, Chairman Miss G. M. Aves. 
An independent committee of enquiry set up by the National Council of Social Service and 
the National Institute for Social Work Training “to enquire into the role of voluntary workers 
in the social services, with particular reference to their relationship with professional social 
workers and ways in which volunteers might be prepared for their work” . 
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Selection of cases 

58. It has been suggested to probation committees that in the initial stages 
they might “prefer to confine any experiment with new methods of using 
volunteers to voluntary cases” (i.e. discharged offenders not subject to com- 
pulsory supervision).* We see no reason why the use of volunteers (including 
associates) should be thus restricted, or why it should not be considered in 
relation to any offender being dealt with by a probation officer. The only 
criteria should be whether the needs of the offender could be best met with the 
help of a volunteer and whether such help would be acceptable to him. It is, 
however, important that the volunteer should understand those special features 
of his relationship with both probation officer and client which result from the 
obligations imposed by statutory supervision. 

Encouraging a wider acceptance of after-care 

59. Since the responsibility of the probation service for after-care was 
extended, and it thus became the probation and after-care service, it has been 
encouraged to develop the use of voluntary help. In some areas progress in the 
use of such help has been good, in others it has been less so. One reason for 
slow progress which is commonly put forward is that the number of after-care 
cases, particularly non-statutory cases, being referred to the service is too 
small to warrant the recruitment of volunteers on a large scale. 

60. Clearly a very great deal needs to be done to encourage offenders first to 
accept after-care and then to maintain contact with the probation service for 
a worthwhile period — too many are inclined at present to look upon after-care 
simply as a source of short-term material help. These objectives will not be 
achieved satisfactorily until there are sufficient prison welfare officers to offer 
each prisoner personal attention throughout his sentence and it has been made 
possible, by the establishment of a fully regional prison system, for the probation 
officer and the volunteer to secure and maintain contact with the prisoner while 
he is serving his sentence. At the present rate of recruitment to the probation 
service it will take time to expand the prison welfare service to the extent required. 
In the meantime it is important that prison officers should increasingly be in- 
volved in the welfare of prisoners. Such a development is desirable in itself, 
for unless persistent efforts are made to humanise the prisons they will deteri- 
orate into repressive institutions and after-care as such will be valueless. 

61. We suspect that there will always be some prisoners who will fail to 
respond to offers of help made to them before or during sentence. The task of 
making after-care acceptable to such offenders is a challenging one for the new 
probation and after-care service. It seems to us that to offer after-care only 
to those discharged prisoners who have expressed a wish for it during sentence, 
or are expected by the prison welfare officer to seek it, is not enough. In our 
view an offer, soon after release, should be made to all offenders who are thought 
to be in need of after-care, and the decision should be based primarily on an 
assessment of need by the prison welfare officer. Although it is obviously 
important that regard should be had to the wishes of the offender himself, 
the sheltered environment of prison may induce in him a degree of optimism 
about the future which may later, even in his own eyes, prove to have been 
misplaced. 

* Home Office Circular No. 238/1965— see Appendix B 
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CHAPTER 3 

FAMILIES 



62. Most men build round themselves an elaborate structure of wife, family, 
house, possessions, friends, hobbies and other interests which act at once as 
an extension of, and a protection to, their inner personality. If the links 
between a prisoner and his family can be strengthened or restored while they 
still hold, they may in themselves provide an adequate foundation on which 
to build a better life. The chances of keeping a man out of trouble on release 
are higher when he has a family to return to than when he has not. 



Maintaining family communication 

63. The preservation of the family bonds must depend very largely on 
communication, particularly on visits. A great deal can and must be done to 
improve existing arrangements. In the crowded local prisons and, to a lesser 
extent, in the more remote central and regional establishments, such factors as 
the strict limitation of visits, the difficulty and cost of making them combined 
with the very bad conditions in which they take place, the rationing of letters 
in and out of prison, and the overloading of prison welfare staff which makes 
it impossible for their attention to the problems of many prisoners to be more 
than perfunctory, may combine to make the first month’s separation enough 
to wither any remaining affection in a distraught and harassed wife. The 
affection between a prisoner and his wife and family may be the strongest 
influence towards his rehabilitation, and it is vital that prison administrators, 
at the Home Office and in the prisons, should accord the very highest priority 
to ensuring that the bonds which unite a family are sustained and strengthened. 
Every possible administrative reform which will lead to that end should be 
examined and introduced. There will be difficulties for example, more 
generous visiting facilities may conflict with questions of security and a full 
working day for prisoners — but ways of overcoming them must be found. 

64. Prison governors have a clear duty to preserve and strengthen family 
life.** We advocate a number of changes which could be made within the 
prisons to make communication easier and life more bearable both for the 
prisoner and for his family. This has entailed a wide interpretation of our 
terms of reference, but if these changes are ignored the efforts of social workers, 
both voluntary and professional, will be largely sterile. 

65. To be fully effective reforms should be seen to be part of a general 
policy of rehabilitation involving the whole institution, not particulate, 
charitable dispensations from above. It is noticeable that in those prisons in 



* It is not known what proportion of the prison population is married, but a recent 
sampling showed that 42.9% of prisoners who had previously served at least one term 
of imprisonment, and 57% of those serving a first term, were married ; furthermore, 
415 married prisoners were found to have 928 dependent children. (“Prisoners and 
their Families”, by Pauline Morris, published by George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1965.) 

** Rule 31 of the Prison Rules 1964 states: 

“(1) Special attention shall be paid to the maintenance of such relations between a 
prisoner and his family as are desirable in the best interests of both. 

“(2) A prisoner shall be encouraged and assisted to establish and maintain such relations 
with persons and agencies outside prison as may, in the opinion of the governor, best 
promote the interests of his family and his own social rehabilitation.” 
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which it has been possible to establish good communications between inmates 
and staff, and between grades of staff, and in which there is an endeavour to 
set up a therapeutic community, most of the reforms which we recommend 
have already been unobtrustively introduced. The practicability of these 
reforms does not primarily depend upon the degree of security of the prisons. 

Visits to prison 

66. It is clearly a simple human service to keep a prisoner in contact with 
his family by enabling them to visit him during his sentence. For some wives, 
however, and even for some prisoners, visits are an ordeal rather than a 
pleasure. It is not unusual for a wife to come away from a visit feeling worse 
than she did before the visit. It is difficult, therefore, to generalise about the 
adequacy of the present entitlement of one visit a month ; for some it may 
be sufficient, but equally for others it is undoubtedly a hardship. The cir- 
cumstances in which the visit takes place, whether in a comfortable room in 
a leisurely way, or from either side of a grille with a strict time limit, must 
greatly affect its value. For the wife, the difficulties of the journey and 
uneasiness about the children may be enough to put her in a mood where 
communication is more difficult than ever. Volunteers could help to ease 
such problems and are already being used in several ways for this purpose. 
Governors already have discretion to “allow a prisoner an additional letter 
or visit where necessary for his welfare or that of his family * and we 
recommend a more liberal use of the discretion allowed. 

67. We understand that most classes of prisoner may be granted a “recep- 
tion visit” on application. We recommend that such prisoners be given all 
possible encouragement to avail themselves of this facility. By this we mean 
something more than simply including information in a cell card, or even 
exhorting prisoners to apply for a visit ; there may well be practical or financial 
difficulties which, if they are not overcome with the help of prison staff, and 
perhaps of outside agencies, may render visiting impossible. 

68. We recommend that more visiting during weekdays and evenings be 
encouraged. It might even be possible to arrange that prisoners with different 
security classifications receive visits on different days. A major difficulty here 
is that many wives, because they are working or have children at school, can 
only visit at weekends, but equally there are many who would appreciate the 
opportunity to visit at “off peak” times when travelling is easier and there are 
fewer visitors competing with each other for valuable time. 

Correspondence 

69. Most prisoners avail themselves of their entitlement to write and receive 
one letter a week ; they may also write a second letter if they pay for it 
themselves. The volume of correspondence which can be permitted is to a 
large extent dependent on availability of staff for censorship but, as with 
visits, governors should be encouraged to use the discretion allowed them to 
increase the permitted correspondence when circumstances indicate that this 
would be helpful. 



* Rule 34(3) of the Prison Rules 1964 
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Visiting conditions ...... 

70 The Prison Rules stipulate that every visit must take place within the 
sight and hearing of an officer. We think that proper classification might 
allow greater freedom to be given to those men who are not regarded as a 
serious security risk. “Closed” visits, when husband and wife sit on opposite 
sides of a barrier and cannot touch each other, may be necessary in the case 
of dangerous prisoners but should be imposed only rarely and with reluctance. 



71. Our evidence is that in open prisons visiting conditions are generally 
good', the time allowed is generous by comparison with closed prisons, and 
there are adequate facilities for problems to be discussed in private with 
welfare officers. In the newer closed prisons conditions are also good ; it is 
in the old local prisons that, because of shortage of space, unsuitability of 
the buildings for adaptation, overcrowding and consequent pressures on staff, 
the problem is seen at its worst. In many cases the only satisfactory answer is 
to provide entirely new buildings, which may mean a delay of years. This 
delay would not be regarded as acceptable if the problem were one of security 
and should not be accepted in regard to the no less important requirement of 
preserving the family. If a permanent solution must await new building, 
urgent action must be taken to provide a temporary solution. 



72. Effective classification would allow much greater freedom to be given 
to certain categories of prisoner, and good conditions for visiting would be 
much easier to arrange. We support the Mountbatten recommendations* for 
improved methods of classification and allocation but think it essential that 
any review of the present system should be comprehensive and not confined 
to security aspects. 



Regionalisation 

73. There is urgent need for a regional system of prisons with a full range 
of establishments in each region. When this is fully developed the present 
difficulties of communication may be somewhat reduced. Regionalisation will 
not solve all problems. The proposed regions are large and many wives will 
still have long distances to travel involving awkward journeys. Volunteers 
should be able to help in these circumstances. 

74. There will always be some prisoners requiring specialised conditions 
which could not be reproduced regionally ; for such prisoners we hope that the 
present arrangements for the transfer of inmates from such prisons to one 
nearer home to receive outstanding visits which have accumulated over a 
period, will continue. 

Voluntary help 

75. What to do with children during visits is a constant source of difficulty. 
At present most wives take children with themf. But there is some evidence 
that it can be positively harmful to a child to be confronted with the father 
in circumstances which are not properly understood. However, the provision 
of a volunteer to mind the children at home while the mother travels, or of a 



* Report of the Inquiry into Prison Escapes and Security by the Earl Mountbatten of 
Burma (Cmnd. 3175) 

f Only 14.8% of wives interviewed in connection with a recent survey said they never 
took children with them on visits (“Prisoners and their Families”, by Pauline Morris, 
published by George Allen & Unwin, 1965). 
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play centre at the prison itself, particularly at isolated prisons, would at least 
give them the choice of a reasonable alternative. The actual physical moving 
about can be an appalling problem to a mother with several young children. 

It should be the role of the volunteer, rather than the professional, to come 
to the rescue in these situations ; to help by minding the children while the 
mother goes to the Supplementary Benefits Commission to draw her money 
for the journey ; to act as baby-sitter or look after schoolchildren if the mother 
decides to leave the children at home while visiting the father ; to meet the 
family at the junction if there is an awkward change of trains or buses ; to 
meet the train and ferry the family to the prison ; to find, equip and run a 
play centre and canteen for the children at or near the prison, so that, if she 
brings the children, the wife can have some time alone with her husband ; 
to arrange cheap accommodation where it is necessary to stay overnight. Such 
services need a good deal of organisation and are a challenge to voluntary 
bodies. 

76. It seems to us that the organisation of services of this kind may well 
develop, with the help of volunteers, from the fact that the probation officer 
is finding himself increasingly involved with prisoners’ families. 

77. A social enquiry report is now made by the probation service on most 
persons appearing before the higher courts and also in respect of many 
appearing before magistrates’ courts. Such enquiries give an opportunity for 
family problems to be ascertained and followed up. In some areas it is also 
the practice for a probation officer to visit the wife (or husband) of every 
person who is sentenced to imprisonment, if the latter consents. We recommend 
that this practice be adopted as a general rule in every probation area. The 
probation officer concerned should always endeavour to make contact imme- 
diately sentence is passed, at court if circumstances permit, or as soon as 
possible after the rising of the court. Further meetings or visits can then be 
arranged, possibly with the help of a volunteer. Arising from this contact, the 
probation officer’s acquaintance with the special problems of the family should 
enable him, together with the prison welfare officer at the prison, to call upon 
voluntary help to ease the problems of visiting discussed above (e.g. to arrange 
for baby-sitters, at either end, or someone to meet trains and find accommo- 
dation) above all to get the governor’s permission for more frequent visits if 
family circumstances require them. 

78. Contact with a prisoner’s family during his absence is valuable in itself 
because it can provide opportunities for assistance to the family, and support 
and friendship for a wife who may be feeling severely isolated, but it can 
also play an important part in preparation of the family for the prisoner’s 
return, and on his return. If his absence has been at all lengthy he will return 
as a stranger, from conditions of ordered and sheltered life where, in many 
cases, he had little opportunity for any initiative or responsible conduct, to a 
situation in which he will immediately have to make decisions and solve the 
problems which arise in the normal course of daily life. His wife and 
children will have grown accustomed to life without a man in the house, and 
small children may not even recognise or accept him as their father — a 
situation which may lead to serious disturbance for everyone. Adjustment to 
the new situation will involve difficulties for all concerned, and the continued 
availability of both a trained social worker and a reliable, understanding 
volunteer, may do much to help to overcome these. 
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79. We have had evidence of two rather different but so far seemingly 
successful efforts to meet the needs we have mentioned. 

80. Under a scheme which has been in operation in one county since shortly 
after the War a national organisation has arranged to have one of its members 
present whenever Assizes or Quarter Sessions are sitting. If a man receives a 
prison sentence, the member sees him before he leaves the building to find out 
if he would like someone to call on his wife (or parents if this seems a good 
idea) and if he would also like local members of the organisation to befriend 
his wife and family while he is away. So far there has never been a refusal. As 
s-oon as the offer has been accepted a message is sent to the appropriate 
member in the area in which the home is situated so that arrangements can be 
made for an initial visit — the same day if necessary — and, if the wife agrees, 
the subsequent provision of a suitable “family friend” from the local branch. 
The county probation service and the appropriate prison welfare officer are 
then informed of what has been done. Subsequently the contact with the 
family can be maintained, the wife can be helped with her day to day problems, 
and the resources of the voluntary organisation can be used to assist both 
wife and family in a multitude of ways. 

81. Wives’ groups have been formed at various prisons which enable visiting 
wives to meet one another and discuss their shared experience. This seems in 
many cases to be a very positive help. A place has to be found for them to sit 
and have a cup of tea, while in some cases a play centre is provided. Some 
groups have been set up outside prisons ; the first of these was an extension 
of a prison group but many now have no direct link with any prison. They 
provide a centre at which wives and their children can meet regularly, and 
where friendly advice and help can be given and common problems discussed, 
with a view to improving the circumstances in which they live and relieving 
as far as possible the suffering which occurs when a husband or father is sent 
to prison. The help given in these outside groups is perhaps of greater thera- 
peutic value than that provided by groups inside the prisons because it is 
offered within the community in which the prisoner and his family will 
eventually have to live together. They might well benefit from the inclusion of 
some wives whose problems were not caused by imprisonment of the wage- 
earner. This would widen the group and consequently decrease its isolation. 

82. Wives’ groups cost very little to run. Their main expense at present, 
apart from the cost of hiring premises, is incurred in meeting the cost of fares 
for those families who do not qualify for travelling assistance from the Supple- 
mentary Benefits Commission ; if our recommendations in paragraphs 84 and 
85 are accepted, this will no longer be a problem. We recommend that any 
newly formed wives’ group should, if it has the approval of the local probation 
committee, receive a small initial grant to help it over the preliminary hurdles. 

83. As more experience is gained it may be necessary to consider some form 
of assistance on a continuing basis. Some groups may grow large enough to 
employ a full- or part-time social worker or paid secretarial help ; already one 
group is considering the possibility of a wives’ club, adapted to the needs of 
mothers and children, which may eventually open every day, including week- 
ends. Such experiments have proved themselves to be valuable and we 
recommend that their cost should be assisted from public funds. We think 
that a substantial development of the wives’ group idea could contribute a 
great deal to the keeping together of families. 
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Financial needs and aid 

84. There need be no incompatibility between a career of crime and a happy 
family life, and any wife who is concerned about her husband must feel a need 
to visit him at least as often as visits are allowed. One of the bitterest frustra- 
tions for the visiting wife is the difficulty in meeting the fare and other expenses 
of her journey. The prison authorities allow a monthly visit, but the 
Supplementary Benefits Commission pay the fare for a visit only after the 
husband has served two months and then once a quarter. Although offices 
of the Supplementary Benefits Commission have discretion to make more 
frequent payments they can only do so in the event of a family crisis or other 
very exceptional circumstances. We consider that this provision is totally 
inadequate. We recommend that assistance should be available as early in 
the husband’s sentence and as frequently as the prison will allow the wife to 
visit ; that the grant should cover children also where appropriate ; and that 
when the prison is at such a distance from home that visits are relatively 
infrequent and the return journey cannot conveniently be completed in one 
day there should be provision for an over-night stay. 

85. Another anomaly is that a wife working full-time is at a disadvantage 
in comparison with one who is receiving supplementary benefits, because 
according to the law as it stands at present she is not eligible to receive 
assistance towards the expense of visiting her husband in prison even though 
her income may leave no greater margin for meeting such expense than that 
of a wife whose full journey money is received from the Supplementary 
Benefits Commission. We understand that if the wife has young children it 
is to her advantage to work part-time, in which case the Supplementary 
Benefits Commission takes such expenses into account. We recommend that 
assistance should be available to all wives granted a visiting order, and that 
fares and incidental expenses be paid by the Supplementary Benefits Com- 
mission on presentation of the visiting order at a local office. 

86. If it is not practicable for the cost of such additional assistance to 
be borne by the Supplementary Benefits Commission we suggest the applica- 
tion by the Home Office of machinery comparable with that of the Ministry 
of Health’s hospital fares scheme by which grant is paid by the Supplementary 
Benefits Commission acting as agents for the Ministry of Health, to whom 
the payments made are charged. 

87. The Commission may be in some difficulty in the case of a common-law 
wife. We suggest that in such a case payment should be at the discretion of 
the governor, prison welfare officer or responsible probation officer. 

88. There are many cases in which if a family is to remain intact while a 
man is in prison urgent attention to its material needs is required. If the wife 
is not working full time her current expenditure can be met by supplementary 
allowances paid by the Supplementary Benefits Commission. Paradoxically, 
if she decides to take full time employment she is automatically disqu alifi ed 
from receiving such assistance even though there are consequential expenses 
such as fares to work, extra clothes and nursery or child-minders’ fees which 
may leave her in a worse position financially than if she were to rely solely on 
state aid. We do not suggest that this is so in every case but some examples 
were quoted to us. It is deplorable that such a situation should be possible 
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at all and essential in our view that some means be found within the social 
security system of ensuring that, when the situation does arise, the wife or 
family involved is enabled to subsist at least at the same level as comparable 
families who are in receipt of supplementary benefits. 

89. Irrespective to current needs, many families are found to be in a state 
of crisis because of arrears of rent, gas or electricity bills, or hire purchase 
payments, failure to meet which confronts them with the risk of eviction or 
the cutting off of supplies. (Some prisoners, particularly women prisoners, 
believe that a sentence of imprisonment wipes out all arrears of debt.) The 
crisis may be precipitated by the husband’s imprisonment or may be recurrent. 
The help of the Supplementary Benefits Commission in these circumstances 
may need to be supplemented from voluntary funds or even from the probation 
committee’s befriending fund. The need should be assessed and thought given 
in each case to the best way of dealing with the particular situation which 
exists. 

90. Ideally, prisoners should be properly paid for their work. A normal 
working day and rate for the job, which we hope will be realised before very 
long, would enable men to clear any debts outstanding on their committal to 
prison and thereby not only help their families but also enable them to achieve 
a degree of self respect. 

Informing the family of arrest and imprisonment 

91. It has been brought to our notice that men are sometimes held in 
custody or sentenced to imprisonment without their families being informed. 
It is a regular practice of the police to notify the parents when a child or young 
person (i.e. someone under 17) is arrested, but there is no such general rule 
with people of 17 or over, although the police are expected to do everything 
possible to assist a person in custody to communicate with relatives or friends, 
and will, where circumstances permit, notify his relatives if he consents to 
their doing so. While we accept that it should not be a legal requirement, we 
hope that it may be regarded as a duty of the police in all cases to see that 
next of kin are informed of the fact of arrest or imprisonment where the 
person concerned consents to this being done. 

92. In some places the accused person, released on bail, and also the 
family of a prisoner held in custody, have a problem in finding out when the 
case is to be heard at higher courts. In some areas it is necessary to telephone 
the court each morning to find out whether the case is to be heard that day, 
and whilst we realise the pressure under which the courts work, we believe 
that this kind of uncertainty causes considerable hardship both to the accused 
person and to his family. At a moment of great stress everything seems to 
become more difficult, and if a case of this kind is known to the probation 
service, a volunteer might be asked to help. 

Emergency services 

93. Domestic and family crises are much anticipated and dreaded by 
prisoners. They need to be confident (a) of being told about any crisis and 
(b) that a source of help will be immediately available. Wives are sometimes 
reluctant to approach the police. One organiser of a wives’ group acquaints 
all the wives with her telephone number and that of the group’s secretary in 
order that they may seek help at any hour of the day or night. 
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94. An emergency service on a twenty -four hour basis has been started in 
the London area, and' arranges for families to be visited immediately a crisis 
occurs, or indeed as soon as a crisis is thought to be imminent. A two-way 
contact has been established between the voluntary bodies providing the 
service and the prison welfare officer which has led to a real measure 
of confidence in the service. 

95. A national voluntary organisation can also be invaluable in arranging 
home visits in an emergency, and should be able to handle such emergency 
visits within two to three hours. Prison welfare officers who have used this 
type of service have found it valuable. An even more satisfactory service 
could be given if in suitable cases, particularly where the probation officer 
oould not visit immediately, the prison welfare officer were able to make 
direct contact with such organisations and use them accordingly. 

Housing 

96. Where the husband has been imprisoned housing may become an acute 
problem for the family. The right to the house or flat in which they were living 
before imprisonment may have lapsed through non-payment of rent, so that 
eviction may be a constant threat or, worse, a harsh fact. Probation officers 
will obviously be aware of this situation immediately after the first visit has 
been paid to the family and should be able to forestall eviction. 

97. Sometimes the wife feels she cannot justify keeping up a separate 
establishment when her parents or friends are willing to take the family in 
and often the wife and children who have returned to the parents are con- 
fronted with the problem that the parents will not or cannot take in the 
husband when he is released. Often some or all of the children are in care. 

98. Although probation officers have no responsibility for the actual pro- 
vision of living accommodation, they should have a close understanding with 
the local housing authorities. It is an unfortunate fact that those who are 
most in need of local authority services are often those who are least aware 
of their rights as ordinary citizens. Frequently, a family, although they have 
lived in the same district for many years, are not on a local authority housing 
list simply because they were unaware of the procedure and where to apply. 
The wife who has given up the family’s accommodation so that she may live 
with relatives or friends whilst the husband is away, and then finds on his 
discharge that it is impossible to obtain alternative accommodation, is a case 
in point. Timely advice from a probation officer or volunteer at an earlier 
stage might have helped. Another example is the family which is living in a 
local authority house at the time of imprisonment and decides, or is forced, 
to vacate it for the time being. Unless arrangements are made with the local 
housing manager with a view to re-housing at a future date the family might 
lose its entitlement to a house. This kind of problem can be detected when 
pre-trial or post-sentence social enquiries are being carried out and appro- 
priate action taken with the housing manager. 

99. Inadequate housing is a problem that is not confined to delinquent 
families. Existing local authority housing is scarce and building programmes 
often lag depressingly far behind demand. In this situation socially conscious 
people up and down the country are attempting to fill the gaps by forming 
housing associations to provide accommodation on a non-profit basis. 
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100. One charitable housing association which has been at work since 
1962, and now has branches in several areas, has specialised in the conversion 
of existing properties into self-contained flats for discharged prisoners and 
their families. Some of the conversion work has been carried out at weekends 
by working parties of local volunteers, including some discharged offenders 
and selected serving prisoners. The association has found that it is not enough 
to put families together again after the disruption of a prison sentence ; and 
that usually there were deep-seated problems before the catastrophe of prison 
which prison has done nothing to cure. A skilled case-work service is therefore 
an integral part of the project and may be provided by a local probation officer. 

101. The principle on which the association works is to mortgage the 
property, and charge the full economic rent in theory but in practice reduce 
it where necessary by using central or local funds subscribed by trusts and 
individual well-wishers. The association has learned that, because of the 
nature of its tenants, there are innumerable difficulties with which the ordinary 
housing association is not faced, or not to the same extent. On arrival most 
tenants are without reserves and pitifully equipped, so that basic items of 
equipment, and furniture, have to be provided. Arrears of rent accumulate ; 
damage and losses, and consequently expenditure on repairs and replace- 
ments, are high ; and there are periods when due to one trouble or another it 
is impossible to keep accommodation occupied. Because of such problems 
the local administration of properties becomes increasingly difficult as the 
number of accommodation units in an area grows. There comes a point when 
the task of collecting rents and general oversight of properties is too much for 
voluntary workers to accomplish in their spare time and it is necessary to 
employ paid help. 

102. The cost of central administration too is considerable if such a scheme 
is to expand both in terms of geographical coverage and the number of units. 
Without substantial support from charitable trusts, which may be forthcoming 
at the beginning of a scheme but cannot be obtained indefinitely, it is asking 
a great deal to expect voluntary funds to cover such costs. In the period of 
almost five years in which the present housing association has operated it has 
had enough apparent success to justify the official encouragement of such 
ventures ; and we recommend that housing associations run for similar pur- 
poses, provided that their performance is satisfactory, should receive grants 
towards their administration costs, both central and (where the number of 
units administered by a branch warrants it) local. We also recommend that 
other forms of grant to such housing associations should be examined. 

Liaison with local authority and other services 

103. In his work with families (whether the husband is in prison or not) the 
probation officer frequently needs to consult and work with local authority 
services. In some instances the probation officer, part of whose responsibility 
is to ensure that all possible help and support is given to families, will seek 
to invoke the aid of the appropriate statutory or voluntary services. In other 
cases the probation officer will find that they are already in contact with a 
family. He should, with the wife’s consent, inform them of the new situation, 
and consult with them as to the most appropriate future action by each agency. 
The degree to which the probation officer can relinquish his own active 
contact will depend upon his statutory responsibility in the particular case, 
which must be preserved. 
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CHAPTER 4 



VOLUNTARY EFFORT IN MENTAL HEALTH PROBLEMS 



The background 

104. At the simplest level prisons are penal establishments for offenders and 
hospitals are therapeutic establishments for patients. Of course, some crimes 
may have been caused by illness, and some criminals may have become ill 
during remand or sentence, but there are legal procedures for transferring such 
ill people out of the penal system into hospitals. In fact the courts remanded 
9,555 persons for psychiatric investigation during 1965, and made 1,095 orders 
for hospital treatment in lieu of penal measures (section 60 of the Mental 
Health Act 1959). In the same year 141 persons were transferred from prison 
establishments to hospitals on account of some form of mental disorder. It 
would be reasonable to suppose, therefore, that those offenders who complete 
their sentences and are discharged, should be mentally quite healthy and that 
plans for utilising voluntary effort on their behalf need take little or no account 
of medical considerations. 

105. Unhappily, this is not so. The fact is that mental abnormality and 
criminal behaviour are by no means mutually exclusive; there is an overlap 
between them in which different observers do not always agree as to which label 
is appropriate, and, if both obtain, whether the unfortunate individual should 
be in one type of establishment or another. 

106. Not very much is known about the exact relationship between crime and 
mental abnormality, but the following points may help in understanding the 
complexity of the matter: 

(a) A tendency to repeated criminal convictions does not usually occur in 
isolation; more often it is but one manifestation of a disordered or 
badly adjusted life in which there is evidence of other insufficiencies— 
poor school and work record, marital breakdown, inability to sink 
roots anywhere, periodic physical and mental illness, irresponsible use 
of alcohol, and so on. Whether or not such offenders are to be 
regarded primarily as mentally ill is less important than the problem of 
how to help them. It is unfortunately very clear that there is a hard 
core of offenders who show either mental abnormality or very severe 
personality disorders and who are incorrigible in the penal system and 
incurable in the hospital system. There is a tendency for these persons 
to shuttle in an apparently arbitrary fashion between the two systems. 
The clinical evidence indicates that where anti-social or aggressive 
tendencies coexist with mental symptoms, it is not practicable to treat 
the latter first in a mental hospital and then pass the individual to a 
penal establishment; both aspects of the person must be treated 
together. 

(b) Where undoubted illness (even one possessing mental aspects) does 
exist, this by no means implies any certainty as to the relationship 
between that illness and any crime which the individual might commit. 
It is not, therefore, justifiable to send every criminal with a genuine 
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disability to hospital. For example, during 1965, 422 undoubted cases 
of epilepsy and 249 doubtful eases were received into custody. The 
decision as to whether to send offenders with disabilities of one sort or 
another to prison or to hospital should increasingly depend upon which 
regime will give the better chance of preventing further olfences rather 
than on considerations of criminal responsibility or of retribution. 

(c) In some individuals the stresses of trial and imprisonment precipitate 
crises of mental breakdown, while others tend to seek imprisonment 
as a shelter or as an escape from their own inadequencies. The latter 
may show a more stable front in prison then they will afterwards present 
to their after-care officer or volunteer. 

( d ) Sometimes all concerned are inclined to agree that an individual is 
mentally abnormal and should be in hospital but, because no hospital 
will accept him, he goes to prison. Five factors increase the scarcity of 
hospital beds for mentally abnormal offenders. 

(i) Offenders are often aggressive, difficult to handle, apt to upset 
other patients and add to the burden upon already scarce nursing 
staff. 

(ii) It is the policy of modern psychiatric hospitals to open their doors 
and to hold security and therapy to be somewhat incompatible, 
so that they reject the offender whom the court requires to be 
kept in secure conditions. 

(iii) The two principal enactments for obtaining hospital treatment for 
convicted persons (section 60 of the Mental Health Act 1959 and 
section 4 of the Criminal Justice Act 1948), both require the court 
to obtain the consent of the doctor who will be in charge of the 
patient. 

(iv) Certain law reports and judicial pronouncements have made it 
clear that in “section 60” cases, security is to be the first consider- 
ation. 

(v) The three “special hospitals” at Broadmoor, Moss Side and 
Rampton (the only considerable provision of security amongst 
mental hospitals) are so overtaxed that only essential cases may be 
admitted; the others are likely to go to prison, unless more places 
in the special hospitals can be provided. 

107. For all these reasons a considerable proportion of prison populations, 
and therefore of discharged prisoners, is likely to have either a history of, or an 
existing, psychiatric disability with which the after-care service must contend. 

108. It is well beyond our terms of reference to consider measures for 
reducing this load upon the after-care service, but we need to consider trends in 
policy which will affect it. 

109. ^ The Mental Health Act of 1959, following the principles of the Royal 
Commission on the Law Relating to Mental Illness and Mental Deficiency 
1954—1957,* favours the direction of psychopaths to hospitals, recognising that 

* Cmnd. 169 " ~~ 
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this would entail secure provisions within the hospitals. Subsequent practice 
has distinctly turned away from this policy. We have received evidence that 
persons who show a tendency to both criminal behaviour and mental disability, 
whether some form of insanity or personality disorder, do not in general respond 
well to treatment in open or low-security hospitals, for they soon abscond and 
then tend to reappear in the prisons where, we were told, the incidence of mental 
illness has, not surprisingly, been increasing over the last five years. 

110. Some doctors working in this field point out that in the hospital service 
there is virtually no provision between the open-door hospitals and the high- 
security special hospitals, and that this gap should be filled. The report of the 
Ministry of Health Working Party on Special Hospitals* recommended that 
“. . . Security arrangements short of those provided at special hospitals should 
continue to be provided in the National Health Service” and that “Regional 
Hospital Boards should arrange their psychiatric services so as to ensure that 
there is a variety of types of hospital unit, including some secure units, and that 
transfers can be made between them as necessary”. The Minister has indicated 
his acceptance of these recommendations.** 

111. Nevertheless, there is little apparent movement towards implementing 
the recommendations and we were told that in the present climate of opinion, 
existing hospital administrators are very unlikely to accept secure units within 
their hospitals for the treatment of offender-patients. 

112. As an alternative to multiplication of special hospitals, it has been 
suggested that the prison system should deal with as large a proportion as 
possible of those offenders who are sometimes called psychopaths because they 
persistently show severely irresponsible or abnormally aggressive behaviour 
requiring treatment yet are not suffering from any of the categories of psychiatric 
illness. The mentally ill can unquestionably be dealt with under the mental 
health service, but the psychopaths may be more amenable to medical treatment 
in a modified prison setting, as a joint responsibility of prison department and 
health service. To fulfil such a function the prison medical service and its 
ancillaries would have to be greatly strengthened. This would have the very 
important advantages of heightening the morale of the prison medical service 
and of increasing the impact of the medical and therapeutic approach within 
the prisons, which in turn might have a beneficial effect on the whole administ- 
ration. 

113. Further than this, there is now a logical and promising recognition that, 
since the habitual offender and the psychiatric patient overlap, it is quite 
inevitable that any services which are effectively to deal with them must also 
overlap. Consequently the present trend involves a drawing together of 
hospitals and prisons. Much helped by the report of the Home Office Working 
Party on The Organisation of the Prison Medical Service,*** the prison medical 
service has been expanded in numbers and qualifications; consultant forensic 
psychiatrists have been appointed to work both in teaching hospitals and 



* H.M.S.O. 1961 

** Circular H.M. (61)69. 

*** H.M.S.O. 1964 
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prisons, and the Grendon prison-hospital, headed by a medical superintendent 
who is also governor, is clearly demonstrating what can be done and what 
needs to be done through a therapeutic approach in a maximum security 
establishment. 

114. If this established trend continues then the after-care service is likely 
to be called upon to accept a higher proportion of, we hope, recovered or 
adjusted psychiatric offender-patients. Although the probation service is 
accustomed to this type of work and although the probation officer is found to 
be more appropriate than the mental welfare officer for dealing with some types 
of offender-patients, yet a strengthening of the professional mental health 
services, and a closer co-operation between them and the probation service, 
would be advantageous. 

115. A further development which the approximation of prisons and hos- 
pitals makes possible, concerns diagnostic and treatment centres “for patients 
who present special difficulty because of their aggressive, anti-social or criminal 
tendencies and who also present special problems of diagnosis, treatment and 
management”.* The Working Party on Special Hospitals already referred to, 
envisaged centres, located near to universities, to observe, classify, allocate, and 
in some cases treat psychopaths and other persons of this sort. Such centres, 
it was thought, might play an important part in research, in developing special 
services within their areas, in co-ordinating the efforts of hospital boards, mental 
health and other social services. They could also provide a valuable “recall 
centre” for patients who might be giving trouble in homes or hostels to which 
they had been allocated. It was specifically recognised that such centres should 
work in close relationship with the remand prisons and centres of the prison 
department. Such diagnostic and treatment centres have not yet been estab- 
lished but the way might now be open towards their development in close 
contiguity, if not actual continuity, with the prisons. Such a development 
would greatly stimulate the proper use of voluntary as well as all other modes of 
handling difficult persons. Our evidence frequently pointed to the need for 
this sort of diagnostic and guidance service to cater for the type of delinquent 
concerning whose adaptation to community life the hospital or prison doctors 
are uncertain. 

116. A final point on policy trends which may affect after-care is the difficulty 
experienced hitherto in deciding what to do with the ex-prisoner whose adjust- 
ment in the community begins to fail. In the case of the ex-hospital patient, 
he may readily be readmitted to the hospital either informally or under order, 
but the rigidity of the sentence does not allow a return to prison other than as a 
result of further crime or, in the case of a prisoner released on licence, serious 
misconduct. Yet the staffs of therapeutically orientated prisons have expressed 
the need to bring back on a voluntary basis the occasional discharged offender 
to the regime he understands and the people whom he trusts; they hope to 
attain this end through developing pre- and post-release hostels, staffed from 
the prison, to which an ex-patient may return in a crisis. 



* H.M. (61)69. 
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Practical conclusions 

117. We have thought it wise to consider our terms of reference against this 
wide background, and hope thus to avoid the making of totally impractical 
recommendations. We acknowledge for example that so little is known about 
the best ways of handling various types of discharged offender, and the consider- 
able hard-core of recidivists is so intractable, that the effectiveness of volunteers, 
even though backed by a well founded system of hostels, may be quite small. 
Certainly neither volunteers nor any other service can offer a panacea in this 
difficult field. At the same time we see no grounds for undue pessimism and do 
not doubt that the volunteer, whether as an associate or used in an ad hoc 
fashion for defined purposes, has an important part to play. His role and 
function has never been fully thought out and the present need is for experi- 
mentation and evolution rather than for the organisation of a service upon a 
preconceived plan. 

118. We were impressed by the argument that, in after-care, trained personnel 
—probation officers, prison welfare officers, psychiatrists and nurses— neces- 
sarily view the patient in terms of his pathology and deviance; the volunteer 
should be encouraged to retain his view of the individual not as an ex-patient 
or prisoner or as a social deviant but as a member, albeit disabled, of the society 
to which he too belongs. We think that after-care has two stages; the first 
should be the offender’s preparation by professionals who understand his 
difficulties and who use their knowledge of his psychopathology to help him 
and his family to adjust, while the second is the reassimilation of the individual 
into society by its own members who act as a model of normality for him. 
Ideally, it was said, the volunteer should be less concerned with treating social 
symptoms and with protecting and supporting, than with teaching the indi- 
vidual self-sufficiency and responsibility. 

119. One witness summed up what he expected for the discharged offender- 
patient as “accommodation, support and toleration” ; these three indications, 
he implied, often amount to “good land-ladies”. An important function of 
social workers and departments of mental health and perhaps of voluntary 
societies, is to maintain an up-to-date local list of such homely lodgings. Here 
it must be remembered that when social circumstances are favourable, and 
appropriate leadership is offered, whole communities have sometimes been 
persuaded to participate in the treatment and after-care of the mentally abnormal 
by taking them into their homes; the best known example is the town of Gheel 
in Belgi um where a tradition of home-care for the mentally disordered has been 
maintained since the Middle Ages. In the Western Highlands of Scotland an 
extensive service for placing patients who are under guardianship or discharged 
from hospitals with families has been set up. In Western Nigeria, Professor 
Lambo organised the villages surrounding his psychiatric hospital at Abeokuta 
to take patients who were then supervised from the hospital. A similar family- 
care service for mentally disordered patients is based on Ullerakers Hospital 
in the Swedish university town of Uppsala. While hostels may be preferable 
in London and the denser conurbations, which attract the unattached, and in 
which the community spirit is less developed, such boarding-out schemes may 
be more appropriate in other parts of the country and might play a large part 
in the rehabilitation or containment of the mentally unstable, especially the 
“inadequate” ex-prisoner. Boarding-out schemes may be particularly suitable 
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for the subnormal offender-patients (and in many hospitals for subnormals as 
many as 50 per cent of the patients may technically be categorised as such) for 
the tempo of hospital treatment for these patients is slower, placement and 
after-care may be more deliberate, and the “revolving door” is less in evidence. 
Similar considerations may apply to certain less aggressive schizophrenics who 
have partially recovered but are not able to exist quite independently. One of 
our witnesses, the medical superintendent of a hospital for subnormal patients, 
said he preferred to rely on boarding-out organised by his psychiatric social 
worker rather than upon local authority hostels which he considered too 
authoritarian. 

120. The information which we gathered about local authority hostels for 
the mentally handicapped is largely outside the terms of reference but enabled 
us to enunciate certain principles which may be applied to voluntary hostels. 

121. The most important point stressed by nearly all our witnesses, concerned 
the need for close integration of hostels with other services, especially hospitals, 
the mental welfare service, and other hostels dealing with a different range of 
patients. Close liaison with psychiatric services could provide help in selecting 
patients, in balancing the group (for a variety of types of patient is often an 
advantage) in providing a means of anticipating trouble by returning the 
patient, perhaps briefly, to hospital, and in a more general support of the hostel 
staff. We noted that one witness with much practical experience had observed 
that offenders discharged from Grendon prison-hospital had a stabilising effect 
on a mixed group, and this may reflect the great emphasis which is placed, in 
Grendon, upon group therapy and preparation for leaving. 

122. Lack of this preparation was prominent amongst reasons given for 
failure of patients to adjust to hostels, and therefore for the under-usage 
observed in some hostels. Other reasons were as follows : 

(a) insistence on a limited period of residence; 

(b) insistence on the patient going out to work and contributing to his 
upkeep ; 

( c ) lack of sheltered workshops and means of graded work rehabilitation; 

(d) authoritarian attitudes and lack of understanding of the offender- 
patients’ problems by the staff. 

123. Some of our witnesses referred to clubs for discharged offender- 
patients. A very important advantage of these clubs is that their activities are 
fully available at weekends and in the evenings which, as we have mentioned 
elsewhere, are the periods at which handicapped people are often most isolated. 
The same point was made by our witness from the Psychiatric Rehabilitation 
Association, who stated that a large part of the Association’s activities took 
place in the evenings and at weekends, whereas in his experience social workers, 
other than probation officers, were increasingly reluctant to work outside 
normal office hours. There is clearly much scope for voluntary effort in the 
running of such clubs for a variety of offender-patients. 

124. We also refer most tentatively (for we were not acquainted with any 
example of prototype) to the possible establishment of colonies for those, 
unfortunately numerous, individuals who are so handicapped or damaged as 
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to be unlikely to manage without permanent support in sheltered surroundings. 
We should remember also that some of them may feel so threatened by an 
orderly life that they can only tolerate a roving existence. We should acknow- 
ledge here the essential service which hostels such as those run by the Church 
Army and the Salvation Army, the Reception Centres of the Ministry of Social 
Security, and the several voluntary organisations based on church crypts etc. 
provide,’ for they permit the anonymity and mobility which a small section of 
individuals requires. 

125. Finally, having clearly recognised that this range of offender-patients 
has an awkward way of falling or alternating between services, and even of 
playing one against the other, it is essential to encourage closer links between 
the Prison Department of the Home Office, the Ministry of Health, and the local 
authorities, and perhaps to set up some permanent liaison machinery between 
them. 
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CHAPTER 5 



HOSTELS 

126. In our first report we examined the residential needs of homeless 
offenders and recommended the measures we thought to be necessary to 
increase the variety and number of voluntarily run hostels to meet those needs. 
We are pleased to note that the National Association for the Care and Re- 
settlement of Offenders is now established with official support and that it 
proposes to carry out functions broadly corresponding to those envisaged in 
the report. Regional consultative machinery has also been set up recently and 
the recommendation for a housing association is being implemented. 

Group work in hostels 

127. We assume a rapid increase in the number of hostels, and the consequent 
recruitment of more and more people to run them. There may be a danger 
that far too great a proportion of the personnel involved (whether professionally 
as wardens or associated probation officers, or voluntarily as committee 
members or “volunteers”) will be basically orientated towards the individual 
and his personal predicament. We feel that in the functioning of hostels there 
should also be a real awareness of the group of residents and their inter-reactions 
one member upon another. 

128. Although there will continue to be a place for the type of hostel where 
the resident can preserve his privacy and anonymity, it will presumably be the 
object of many hostels not only to provide a healthy environment for residents, 
but to stimulate a constructive interaction between them. This is basically, in 
social work terminology, “group work” — residential group work — as distinct 
from the other two generally accepted areas of social work effort, “case work” 
and “community work”. Residents will inevitably be thrown together for 
parts of each day or week, and it will be important for hostels to see that their 
ability to handle this situation and its consequences (rather than their ability to 
sort out the detailed problems of an individual in isolation) will be crucial to 
their effective performance. This is more true now than it was in the recent 
past, since the probation and after-care service is able to supply the necessary 
case-work support to the individual man or woman. 

Selection of residents 

129. At present most hostel residents are selected on criteria related to their 
individual need. It is to be hoped that, in time, selection for most hostels will 
be based more and more on deliberate estimates of the ability of individuals to 
fit constructively into the total hostel group. It is principally for this reason 
that the warden of the hostel should in all normal circumstances make the final 
decision about who is to be admitted. 

Leisure activities 

130. It is likely that the majority of people associated with hostels, whether 
professionally or voluntarily, have come into this work through a wish in some 
way to help with the problems of the unfortunate. What hostels really need, 
in at least as great a quantity, are people who are prepared to try to find what- 
ever interests, skills, hobbies, talents a man may have, and who are altogether 
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less interested in his problems. It is at least arguable that if a man is really 
given full opportunity to flourish in the things he does well, he might have a 
little less time and concern for mischief. 

131. The absence of any real attention to this is quite clear in almost all 
hostels. Their residents are often embarrassed by leisure time. For many, 
evenings are dreary and weekends endless. This problem illustrates a failure of 
adult education to extend its service from evening classes for the competent 
to imaginative and informal approaches suited to the needs of the ill-educated 
and incompetent. 

132. Hostels can play a positive role in the development of the skills and 
interests of residents, by enlisting the help of suitable personnel with relevant 
experience, and associating them with the project in an imaginative way. We 
have in mind, for example : 

(a) craftsmen with an interest in passing on something of their skills; 

(b) a suitable staff member from an adult institute, who might be intro- 
duced quietly — as an experiment— into a hostel to stimulate interests 
and activities and to try to attract residents at the appropriate stage to 
facilities beyond the hostel; 

(c) adult educationists, who could help committees think out their res- 
ponsibilities and link them to the local adult education services. 



Finance 

133. A number of different types of hostel are now operating, and we recommend 
that the Home Office introduce a structure of several different levels of grant, 
geared to the extent to which hostels employ therapeutic staff and accept residents 
of an intermediate and high dependency. We also recommend that all grants to 
hostels be paid in relation to places filled rather than places available. At the 
moment, and inevitably, all hostels keep accounts in different ways, and it is 
extremely difficult to get reliable evidence on the different levels of legitimate 
cost for various types of hostel. We recommend that all hostels be required, as a 
condition of grant, to keep accounts in a form laid down by the Home Office. 

Records 

134. Hostels accepted for grant should also be required to keep records of 
each resident and a form should be provided for the purpose. We suggest that 
the form set out at Appendix D to this report — which has been devised with the 
advice of a number of people with experience of hostels — be introduced. The 
form provides for the insertion of certain information which the Home Office 
requires to be kept as a condition of grant, but we see its main purpose as 
encouraging staff (particularly of the specialised therapeutic hostels) to keep 
detailed case records both for their own benefit and for that of probation 
officers and other social workers involved with hostel residents. We thought 
it impracticable to devise a form for general application which would be of 
value for research purposes but the form we suggest, if properly completed, 
would nevertheless be a useful source of information and statistics about the 
users of after-care hostels. 
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Size 

135. In our first report we pointed out that there was no ideal size for a 
hostel because the demands of economy and of social work often require 
different scales. Another factor is that size must often be determined by the 
nature of the buildings which are available. Nevertheless, we have been 
surprised to learn from further enquiry that there is so httle knowledge on this 
subject and that there is a danger of voluntary bodies paying too little regard to 
economic factors when deciding upon the size of a proposed hostel. We think 
that the subject is worthy of closer study. 

Occupancy 

136. The level of occupancy of some existing hostels gives cause for concern. 
It is probable that in most cases there are a number of contributing factors, 
some of them outside the control of the hostel management, but there can be no 
justification for complacency in this respect. We have no doubt that the 
recently constituted regional group consultative committees will be able to 
influence the situation by assessing needs carefully and ensuring that hostels 
are distributed within each region according to need. The National Association 
for the Care and Resettlement of Offenders will no doubt be instrumental m 
improving standards by providing an advisory service to hostels as well as other 
voluntary schemes. The probation service itself, by becoming more closely 
involved with hostels, should be able to ensure a regular flow of referrals from 
both courts and prisons, and at the same time encourage hostels to be less 
selective than they have sometimes been. Above all, as we have stressed else- 
where, the prison welfare service must be strengthened to enable individual 
needs to be properly assessed and arrangements for discharge to be thoroughly 
prepared well in advance. 

Committee members 

137. Two years’ close study of the problem, together with a great deal of 
individual experience, has convinced us that committees should consist of 
people all of whom can offer at least a few hours to the hostel each week. Some 
ought to be local residents, who will be able to explain the hostel in the neigh- 
bourhood and promote goodwill and contacts ; some ought to be social workers 
or educationists or doctors, able to discuss with the warden the heavy demands 
of his work, and able to support and encourage him in that work; some ought 
to be men and women of practical interests, able to understand and help with 
the demands of house-keeping, purchasing, book-keeping and so on. Each 
will have an important role to play. Each will be able to feel that, as a voluntary 
committee member, he or she is directly helping to make the hostel more 
effective, rather than attending an occasional committee meeting. 

Staff training 

138. We referred earlier to the need for those associated with hostels to 
understand and manage the group situation. It is certain that training courses 
for hostel staff will need to include a good proportion of group work training. 

139. In the first report we recommended that the association of voluntary 
societies proposed therein might, as one of its first tasks, arrange a programme 
of short training courses for hostel staff. The National Association for the 
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Care and Resettlement of Offenders has since appointed a sub-committee to 
study training needs. We recommend that the Home Office should make 
financial provision for the pre-service training of candidates for appointment as 
hostel wardens and in-service training for those already in post. This provision 
should not only cover the cost of such training, but should ensure that those 
takin g it do not suffer financial hardship, and that the cost of enabling staff 
to undertake in-service training does not fall upon voluntary organisations. 

The future 

140. We visualise hostels in years ahead making an outstanding contri- 
bution to the treatment of offenders by providing an alternative to prison as well 
as meeting the needs of prisoners on discharge. The task of providing a 
sufficient quantity and variety of hostels for the considerable number of 
offenders whom it is hoped to keep out of prison as a result of measures en- 
visaged in the current Criminal Justice Bill* will, however, be extremely hard to 
accomplish. 



Now the Criminal Justice Act, 1967. 
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CHAPTER 6 



RESEARCH 

141. After-care work cannot be divorced from other social services, none of 
which can operate in isolation. In particular, of course, it is closely linked 
with the prisons; because these are rapidly evolving, after-care too is likely 
to change, and what is sufficient and appropriate for today may not be so for 
tomorrow. If, as seems likely, there is a steady improvement in classification 
and sentencing policy, and alternatives to imprisonment, then the sort of persons 
emerging from prisons may change correspondingly. Ultimately perhaps 
voluntary service will be recognised by society as an important element in the 
true prevention of social ills rather than as a means of patching up its casualties. 

142. The further our investigations have continued the more apparent have 
the gaps in our knowledge become. At first we lacked factual information, 
such as the number of homeless discharged prisoners, what definition of home- 
lessness should be used, what is done about the problem in other countries, 
what are the comparative costs of a statutory after-care service and a statutory 
after-care service plus help from a volunteer. As our work proceeded deeper 
problems presented themselves. We found it necessary to accept that “dis- 
charged offender” and “volunteer” are very broad terms; for example, we found 
that in considering such problems as how volunteers should be introduced to 
their clients, and how clients should be dealt with subsequently, we had to 
appreciate that there are many kinds of offender and many kinds of volunteer, 
so that what might be right for one might not be so for another. 

143. The original question “which age groups or which social classes are 
most suitable for the recruitment of volunteers?” may become “what are the 
methods of recruitment most suitable for different age groups and social 
classes?” on the assumption that the great majority of people can do something. 
To take an example from the field of medicine, it is well-known that the sooner 
a geriatric patient can be induced to take on some appropriate task of voluntary 
service in the ward the happier he is and the quicker his rehabilitation, if that be 
possible. There is surely a strong case for introducing into the schools the 
idea of helping others, but there may be an optimum age at which this should be 
attempted; some children may be fired by such approaches and others may be 
permanently “put off”. We do not know who receives the greater benefit 
from acts of voluntary help, the helped or the helper. We do not know what 
satisfaction or combinations of satisfaction are respectively derived by the 
offender and his associate, but we suspect that generalisations such as “be- 
friending” may be somwhat naive. When faced with conflicting evidence as to 
whether associates should be recruited direct by professional services and 
workers or by voluntary bodies, and the extent to which they should be speci- 
fically prepared for their work, we have no means of reaching firm conclusions. 
We may receive evidence that the job can be done effectively in one way or 
another, but this does not necessarily exclude a third and a fourth way which, 
for some, may be equally, or more, effective. Perhaps we should not expect to 
find one true answer to this question; perhaps the art of using volunteers is 
basically the art of good management, of recognising that each volunteer is 
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different, and must be nsed in a way appropriate to his talents and interests. 
We are at the stage of needing ideas and experiments rather than definitive 
answers. 

J44. While it is reasonable to point the way to immediate practical measures, 
we cannot for a moment lose sight of the pressing need for research even at the 
simplest descriptive levels — who can do what for whom, and what happens to 
the fall-out and those who refuse help? One thing is certain, that wherever 
research is done the most unexpected facts emerge. It has been found, for 
instance, that certain handicapped prisoners do best with the apparently least 
promising staff and that only persons of relatively intact personality are able 
to benefit from what is often called the “case-work” approach. A further 
example is the discovery by one associate scheme that the more successful its 
members are in their task of helping an offender, and the more interested and 
involved they become in a particular case, the greater is the risk of their being 
lost to the scheme in the sense that they may not be available to take on other 
cases for a considerable time, perhaps several years. As a consequence the 
corps of associates must be continually replenished. If the organiser devotes 
as much time to management of the existing force as he does to the recruitment 
of new associates, it might be found difficult to increase the number beyond a 
certain limit. 

145. A specific suggestion was made to us that a “saturation experiment” 
might usefully be undertaken in a small prison, whereby the prison welfare 
service, at present under-staffed, would be augmented to a staffing level which 
could be assumed to be fully adequate. At the same time, a voluntary associate 
scheme could be invited to concentrate on the prison. An experiment of this 
kind, with the attachment of research workers, might throw light on the staff 
density required and the best methods of co-ordinating the efforts of those 
involved. 

146. The Home Office Research Unit is already concerning itself with some 
aspects of voluntary service — for example, it is undertaking operational re- 
search into a project for the establishment of two multi-purpose hostels in 
the Inner London area — but its resources are limited. The lack of knowledge 
is so outstanding that we believe there is a need to involve appropriate univer- 
sity departments in research to a much greater extent than hitherto. With a 
few notable exceptions, academic application in this field is limited. 

147. Co-ordination of such research is essential. The National Association 
for the Care and Resettlement of Offenders may be able to achieve much in 
this respect by bringing to the attention of research units problems or projects 
requiring study; ensuring that research experiments are not duplicated; and 
feeding back information to the voluntary movement. 

148. The role of the scientist is to reveal the facts. It is then for the organ- 
isers of services to decide whether to apply them. Voluntary service is clearly 
growing and it cannot be expected to chose a rational path without more 
knowledge. In this sense it is no different from any of the other social services, 
and must keep up with them and co-operate closely with them. 
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CHAPTER 7 

A BODY TO SUCCEED THE WORKING PARTY 

149 We are aware that although we have spent a great deal of time both in 
getting evidence and informing ourselves as to problems, potentials and possi- 
bilities our experience, as well as our energies and our thinking, will be of 
little use to the cause we aim to serve unless on our dissolution we can be 
succeeded by a body which will be active in this field. 

150 We recommend, therefore, the appointment of a group of five. We 
make this recommendation because we believe the authorities are urgent in 
their desire for action and for the participation of all those interested within 
the community. We realise that, for a period of three to five years, an 
independent group of this kind could do much to help eliminate difficulties, 
and would be able to sustain and back those who wish to be energetic in 
support of voluntary service in relation to offenders. 

151 It is no part of our intention that it should trespass on the work of the 
National Association for the Care and Resettlement of Offenders, but we 
recognise that there must almost certainly be a lapse of time before such a 
total burden can be assumed by that organisation. It is for this reason that we 
suggest a time limit for the proposed group of five. 

152. We therefore recommend that five independent persons be appointed 
by the Home Secretary with services provided by the Home Office: 

To keep under review the whole developing field of voluntary service 
relating to delinquency. 

To make recommendations on grading for grant purposes. 

To establish priorities and a co-ordinated pattern in regard to the 
practical development of hostels. 

To examine experimental projects and to recommend the ways in which 
their extension should be officially supported, financially or other- 
wise. 

To assess the extent to which it would be useful to promote research 
in representative areas of the field and to encourage co-operation 
between staff and professional research workers. 

Summary of recommendations 

153. The following is a summary of our recommendations : 

Educating the public 

(1) A deliberate programme of public information and education about 
delinquency should be instituted by the Home Secretary (paragraph 6). 

Voluntary effort and the probation and after-care service 

(2) Formal responsibility for recruiting and accrediting associates should rest 
with probation committees. Each appointment should be initially for 
one year (paragraph 23). 

(3) Probation committees should be given discretion to meet the subsistence 
expenses of volunteers (paragraph 50). 
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(4) There is a clear need for probation officers to be trained in the use of 
volunteers. Every aspect of current training, for new and prospective 
recruits and for all grades of serving officers, should be reviewed with 
this need in mind (paragraph 52). 

(5) Probation committees should, in appropriate cases, and with the approval 
of the Home Office, assist the expenses of voluntary organisations which 
they consider to be co-operating in, and substantially contributing to, the 
after-care work of their officers (paragraph 26). 

(6) In places where clubs and similar facilities for meetings between volunteers 
and their clients cannot be provided by voluntary effort the necessary 
accommodation may need to be provided in other ways. This possibility 
should be borne in mind when the acquisition of additional probation 
office accommodation is. being considered. Reasonable expenditure 
incurred by probation committees for such purposes should be a charge 
on probation funds (paragraph 57). 

Families 

(7) In all probation areas it should be the general rule that a probation officer 
visits the wife or husband of every person who is sentenced to imprison- 
ment, if the latter consents (paragraph 77). 

(8) Prisoners who qualify for a reception visit should be given all possible 
encouragement to avail themselves of the facility (paragraph 67). 

(9) More weekday and evening visits should be encouraged (paragraph 68). 

(10) The existing discretion to allow prisoners an additional letter or visit 
where it is necessary for his welfare or that of his family should be used 
more liberally by prison governors (paragraph 66). 

(11) Assistance towards the cost of visits to prison should be available to a 
wife as early in the husband’s sentence and as frequently as the prison 
will allow her to visit. The grant should cover children also where 
appropriate. When the prison is at such a distance from home that visits 
are relatively infrequent and the return journey cannot conveniently be 
completed in one day there should be provision for an overnight stay 
(paragraph 84). 

(12) Such assistance should be available to all wives granted a visiting order 
and should be paid by the Supplementary Benefits Commission on pre- 
sentation of the visiting order at a local office (paragraph 85). 

(13) Newly formed wives’ groups which have the approval of the local probation 
committee should be eligible for a small initial grant to help them over 
preliminary hurdles (paragraph 82). 

(14) The running costs of wives’ groups should also, where necessary be 
assisted from public funds (paragraph 83). 

(15) Housing associations which provide accommodation for offenders and 
their families should, if their performance is satisfactory, receive grants 
towards their administration costs, both central and (where the number 
of units administered by a local branch warrants it) local. Other forms 
of grant to such associations should be examined (paragraph 102). 
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Hostels 

(16) A differential system of grants to hostels, geared to the extent to which 
therapeutic staff are employed and residents of intermediate and high 
dependency are accepted, should be introduced (paragraph 133). 

(17) All hostels should be required, as a condition of grant, to keep accounts 
in a form laid down by the Home Office (paragraph 133). 

(18) The Home Office should make financial provision for the pre-service 
training of candidates for appointment as hostel wardens and in-service 
training for wardens already in post (paragraph 139). 

A body to succeed the Working Party 

(19) That an independent group of five persons be appointed for a period of 
three to five years to keep under review the whole developing field of 
voluntary service relating to delinquency and to perform certain other 
functions (paragraph 152). 



154. We wish to record our very deep appreciation of the service and help 
we have consistently received from our Secretary, Mr. P. Done, and for his 
unfailing readiness to meet the strain of the constant and urgent demands we 
have made upon him due to the number of meetings we have had. 

Stella Readinu ( Chairman ) 
Wm. C. Carter 
David W. A. Collett 
Frank Dawtry 
J. G. S. Donaldson 
S. Eshelby 
S. Farmer 

Hamilton of Dalzell 
Dilys Neate 
Peter Scott 



21st July, 1967. 
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APPENDIX A 



Persons or Bodies from whom the Working Party has heard oral evidence 
since 10th June 1966 (in order of appearance before the Working Party). 



Four prison welfare officers: 
Mr W. Gascoine. 
*Mr F. Hughes. 

Miss K. M. Molnar. 
Mr L. H. J. Pike. 



Four probation officers: 

♦Mrs M. I. Fawcett 
Mr C. P. Langley. 
♦Mr E. E. Wilkes. 
♦Mr N. Wingate. 



Mrs S. Howard c c , 

Mr P. M. Johnson ) W - R - V -S- Surrey Scheme. 

*:erinj 



*Dr I. G. W. Pickering (Director, Prison Medical Services). 

*Mr J E Cooke 1 

Mr J S Holmes r® eacontree Branch of the St. Leonard’s Housing Association- 
♦Mrs E. Gibson (Circle Trust) 

Dr J. P. Martin (Institute of Criminology, Cambridge). 

♦National Marriage Guidance Council. 

♦Mr H. Barr (Teamwork Associates). 

♦Mr J. Pollitt ItiMjxro a • * 

Mr P. E. Millington / W - R ' V ' S - Men Ass0CIates ' 

♦The New Bridge. 

♦Mr D. C. Gibson. 

♦Central Council of Probation and After-Care Committees. 

Prison Department, Home Office. 

Canon L. Lloyd Rees (Chaplain General of Prisons) 

Dr Ann D. Smith. 

♦Ministry of Social Security. 

♦National Council of Social Service. 

Rev A. J. Hoyles (Co-ordinator of Visiting Ministers to H.M. Penal Establishments). 



Rt Rev Bishop A. Harris, Auxiliary Bishop of Liverpool. 

♦Mrs Pauline Morris. 

Dr H. R. Rollin (Horton Hospital, Epsom). 

Dr J. S. Bearcroft (Long Grove Mental Hospital, Epsom). 

Dr P. McGrath (Broadmoor Special Hospital). 

Dr W. Gray (Grendon Prison). 

Dr G. M. Tucker (Darenth Park Hospital). 

Dr. E. W. Shepherd (Leavesden Hospital). 

♦Dr T. C. N. Gibbens (Institute of Psychiatry, Maudsley Hospital). 
*Dr D. H. Bennett (Maudsley Hospital). 

Ministry of Health. 

♦National Association for Mental Health. 

Mr David Garland. 

Mr S. A. Thom. 

Mr Merfyn Turner. 

♦Mr John Wilder (Psychiatric Rehabilitation Association). 



♦National Association of Prison Visitors. 



♦These witnesses submitted written evidence as well. 
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Written evidence only has been received from: 

Bristol and Area Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society. 
Conference of Principal Probation Officers. 

County Councils Association. 



Mr S. Curtis, J.P. 

Dr H M Holden (Tavistock Clinic). 

Liverpool, South West Lancashire and North Wales Discharged Prisoners 

Aid Society. . 

Mr G. G. Maccahee, senior probation officer. 



Mr J. S. Main, probation officer. 

National Association of Probation Officers. 
National Council on Alcoholism. 

The Police Department, Home Office. 

The Principal Probation Officers of: 



Coventry. 

Devon and Exeter. 

Liverpool. 

Manchester. 

Oxfordshire. 

Suffolk. 

Yorkshire West Riding. 

St Leonard’s Housing Association. 
The wife of an offender. 

Women’s Royal Voluntary Service. 



2nd November 1965. 



Sir, 



HOME OFFICE CIRCULAR No. 238/1965 
After-Care: Use of Volunteers 



1 am directed by the Secretary of State to recall that the Advisory Council on the 

Treatment of Offenders, in their Report published in 1963 on The Organisation of 
After-Care”, attached importance to “a greatly increased understanding of the part to 
be played by members of the community in the rehabilitation of orders > a ” d 
suggested various forms which the involvement of the community might take. As 
indfcated in paragraph 26 of Home Office Circular 144/1965, a Working ap- 

pointed by the Secretary of State is now considering in detail the various aspects of the 
contribution that voluntary effort could make to after-care. The guidance offered 
to probation committees in this Circular is thus provisional and subject to revision m 
the light of experience. While the Secretary of State hopes that probation committees 
will find this guidance of value he is anxious that it should not be applied so rigidly as 
to inhibit useful experimentation. 

2 The Secretary of State’s view is that, since the main object of after-care is the 
integration, or re-integration, of the offender into the community the participation 
of ordinary members of the community is a necessary part of the process. It has been 
the practice of the probation service in carrying out its existing duties to make use 
of the resources of the community*, including where appropriate the help of voluntary 

* Rule 36(1) of the Probation Rules 1965 (and the previous corresponding provision) 
inter alia requires a probation officer, where appropriate, to encourage any person m respect 
of whom he has duties to make use of any voluntary agency which might contribute to his 
welfare. 

The Secretary of the Probation Committee 
(copies to probation officers for information) 
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agencies. In the after-care field there is a long-standing tradition of voluntary interest 
and activity and probation committees will no doubt wish to make the most of the 
contribution that voluntary help can make. Such help, given on the lines suggested 
in this Circular, can valuably supplement and consolidate the skilled guidance and 
support given to discharged offenders by probation officers. 

3 While this Circular applies primarily to work with discharged offenders who seek 
after-care voluntarily, much of it also applies to the compulsory supervision of dis- 
charged offenders. But the use of volunteers with offenders whose supervision is 
backed by a sanction involves special problems, and the probation service may prefer 
to confine any experiment with new methods of using volunteers to voluntary cases in 
the initial stage. 

Terminology 

4 In the Report of the Advisory Council on the Treatment of Offenders, and in 
Home Office Circular 144/1963, the term “auxiliary” was used to describe voluntary 
helpers in after-care work. The Secretary of State understands, however, that this 
term is open to misinterpretation. In this Circular, therefore, the word volunteer 
is used instead, as a generic term to cover all voluntary workers in after-care, providing 
many different kinds and levels of help.. 

How the Volunteer Can Help 

5 While voluntary help can usefully supplement the professional service, it is not a 
substitute for it; and to remove any doubt that may exist, the Secretary of State wishes 
to emphasise that he does not contemplate that the use of volunteers either could or 
should be expected to make good any shortage of professional officers. 

6 In the present state of knowledge and experience of the subject, it would not be 
appropriate to delimit the ways in which volunteers can help individual offenders 
The help that can be given depends essentially on the capacity of the volunteer o gi 
it, of the probation service to use it, and of the offender to receive it. As a private 
individual a volunteer may be able to establish a good relationship with an offender 
who would shun all contact with officials. But it would be a mistake to think of a 
volunteer’s help solely in terms of the deep and long-term relationship with an offender 
which a few, but probably only a few, of those willing to help are capable of creating 
and sustaining, and which only a limited number of offenders would be able and 
willing to accept. Rather, the aim should be to have available a number of volunteers 
who may vary in the kind of help that they can give, and to match them and their 
qualities to the needs and temperaments of offenders who are judged to be likely to 
accept help from a volunteer. Simple acts of practical help may do much towards 
breaking down an offender’s sense of isolation and rejection, whether or not they lead 
to any longer-term contact. It has well been said that “Friendship needs a hook , 
and volunteers who make contact with an offender by offering practical help ot some 
kind, or through a shared interest (such as the local football team, or motor engines, 
or the activities of a club to which the volunteer can introduce the offender), may well 
find that the relationship is thereby made easier to sustain and develop. 

7. Volunteers can also help with certain of the material needs of individual offenders , 
this work may not involve more than casual contact with offenders. In particular, 
voluntary help has in the past played an important part in helping offenders to Add (or 
in directly providing) accommodation and employment, and in providing clothing, 
furniture and other requisites for the home. Other acts of personal service which 
volunteers can perform include the collecting of the belongings of offenders sentenced 
to imprisonment; the transporting of relatives to visit offenders in prison; and the 
minding of their children during the visit. While at times it may be desirable for a 
probation officer himself to perform practical services for a person under his care, as a 
way of demonstrating and under-pinning his personal concern for him, voluntary help 
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may be very useful in carrying out necessary practical tasks which would otherwise 
make excessive demands on scarce and skilled manpower. 

8. Another kind of useful work which volunteers have carried out in the past is in 
helping the families of offenders while they are in prison. The probation service will 
wish to maintain and develop this voluntary help in connection with its own pro- 
fessional responsibilities towards the families of those serving prison sentences. 
Increasingly, as the new pattern of after-care takes shape, a probation officer will 
himself be in touch with the family of an offender at an early stage; for example, in 
the course of preparing a social enquiry report at the time of the offender’s trial or 
early in his sentence, perhaps acting on a request from a prison welfare officer. One 
of the tasks of the probation officer when making initial contact with the family will 
be to assess whether the family would benefit from, and be prepared to accept, con- 
tinuing community support of the kind that a volunteer would give. In making this 
assessment the probation officer will consider whether any family problems associated 
with the offender’s conviction and imprisonment are of a deep-seated kind which 
would require the continued attention of a professional case-worker. It would 
usually not be appropriate for the probation service to use a volunteer for contact 
with a family with which professional workers from other agencies are already working. 
But within these limitations there should be considerable scope for deploying voluntary 
help with families. Hitherto, much of the work done by voluntary helpers with the 
families of offenders has been in response to specific requests (often for information) 
from an after-care agency or prison welfare officer: the probation service may well be 
able, in suitable cases, to develop such work into a continuing supportive contact, 
guided and supervised by the probation officer. Some families may respond most 
readily to a volunteer who can give from experience advice and help in practical 
domestic problems. Here, as with help to the offenders themselves, there is room for a 
variety of methods and levels of approach. 

Selection and Appointment 

9. The Secretary of State considers that, at least for the present, responsibility for the 
recruitment, selection and appointment of volunteers should rest formally with local 
probation committees and not with any ad hoc body; as already indicated in para- 
graph 32 of Home Office Circular 144/1965, he does not propose at the present time 
to set up area auxiliary after-care committees as recommended by the Advisory 
Council for the Treatment of Offenders. 

10. Probation committees may find it convenient to entrust the preliminary assess" 
ment of an applicant’s suitability to an officer of the probation service designated for 
the purpose by the principal probation officer. In a combined area, this might be the 
local senior probation officer within whose district the volunteer will operate if 
appointed; where that is done, the principal probation officer will need to satisfy 
himself that uniform standards are being maintained. It is for the probation com- 
mittee to decide whether it wishes to see a volunteer recommended by the principal 
probation officer before formal appointment. A formal appointment should not be 
made until references have been taken up and a trial period satisfactorily completed. 

1 1 . The Secretary of State suggests that appointment as a volunteer should be for a 
fixed term (perhaps one year initially, renewable for longer periods) and subject to 
review, and that a formal letter of appointment should be given to the volunteer. He 
does not recommend the issuing of a “warrant of appointment” or of any document 
purporting to confer authority on the holder. 

Sources of Voluntary Help 

12. Probation officers should survey the whole field of potential recruitment of 
volunteers. This will include both direct recruitment of persons known to them and 
recruitment through religious bodies and appropriate voluntary organisations. 
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1 3 The recruitment of volunteers through community organisations has a number of 
practical advantages. The various activities of the organisation may give the 
volunteer a useful setting in which to build his relationship with the offender (see 
naraeraph 6 above). When a person is shown by experience to be unsuitable for 
voluntary work with offenders, his energies can be more readily diverted to other 
activities within the organisation. And where members of an organisation undertake 
tasks such as providing transport for visits and minding children, the organisation 
should be able to find a replacement for a volunteer who undertakes a particular task 
but becomes unable to carry it out. Approaches to such organisations may serve 
the additional purpose of creating a public opinion informed and sympathetic towards 
the problems of the discharged offender. 

14 Certain organisations have especially concerned themselves with voluntary work 
in the after-care field. The local discharged prisoners’ aid societies have formed a 
network of voluntary bodies with responsibilities covering the whole country. In 
recent years some of these societies have developed groups of “associates who have 
personally helped to carry out the societies’ responsibilities by befriending discharged 
offenders and visiting their families. Other voluntary organisations national or 
local have made visits to families in response to requests from prison welfare officers or 
local’aid societies and have offered help and friendship to individual offenders. Some 
of these organisations have carried out after-care work as one of a number of activities; 
others have existed for this purpose alone. All such organisations which are experi- 
enced and actively interested in voluntary work with discharged offenders will be a 
valuable source of help for the probation service. In many areas probation com- 
mittees and their officers are already in touch with them and making use of their 
members’ services. 



15 Probation committees may also wish to recruit volunteers from among prison 
visitors, many of whom may be interested in extending their present work. In the 
past prison visitors were discouraged from maintaining contact after discharge with a 
prisoner whom they had been visiting; recently, however, they have received revised 
guidance which does not discourage such continued contact but stresses that, if a 
prison visitor wishes to continue to help a prisoner after his discharge, be should do so 
in the closest contact with the prison welfare officer and with any probation officer 
who may be concerned in the case. 



16. It does not seem that, at the present time, there would be advantage in a national 
recruiting drive for volunteers. Initially few offenders may seek after-care; it is only 
as confidence in the service grows that the demand for it, and thus for volunteers, will 
increase. The scope for using voluntary help is essentially a matter for local assess- 
ment, and efforts to attract suitable helpers must be related to it, since nothing is 
more discouraging to volunteers than to find that, when they have come forward in 
answer to a call for help, there is not enough for them to do. Moreover, it caunot 
be too strongly emphasised that voluntary work with delinquents is difficult and often 
unrewarding, and needs people who can accept this; unselective methods of recruit- 
ment may produce volunteers in substantial numbers, but it is likely that many of those 
so attracted will not be suitable, and the task of sifting and rejecting applications will 
be invidious. 



The Volunteer and the Probation Service 

17. It will be for the probation service responsible for after-care in a particular case 
to consider, in consultation with the prison welfare officer, whether the offender will 
be prepared to accept and respond to help from a volunteer, and if so, to choose an 
appropriate volunteer and arrange a meeting (see paragraph 22). 
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18. While a volunteer may undertake substantial help in an individual case, the 
probation officer concerned must retain full responsibility. The volunteer’s res- 
ponsibility is to the probation officer concerned, with whom he will need to maintain 
close contact. There will be substantial value to the volunteer in continuing to work 
with the same probation officer, wherever possible. 

19. In urban areas with a substantial volume of after-care work where considerable 
use is made of volunteers, there may be advantage in arranging for contact between 
volunteers and probation officers to take the form of group meetings at which a 
number of volunteers can discuss with one another and with probation officers the 
progress of their cases. Such meetings would strengthen links between volunteers 
and the probation service generally, and would provide a forum for the discussion of 
matters of common interest. 

20. The probation officer responsible for an after-care case, in reporting to the case 
committee on its progress, should include information about help given by a volunteer. 

21. When volunteers are recruited to after-care work through their membership of 
an organisation, the relative responsibilities of the organisation and the probation 
service (both the local probation committee and the probation officer responsible for 
an individual case) will need to be defined and made clear to all concerned. The 
volunteer’s loyalty to his organisation should not be incompatible with his individual 
responsibility to the probation officer. The probation service should have overall 
responsibility for the choice of an individual volunteer for a particular task, and 
should not feel limited to a particular organisation when making this choice. Where, 
however, a local organisation already has its own established procedure (e.g. through 
an organiser) for receiving requests for after-care help and arranging for individual 
members of the organisation to carry them out, there is no reason why the probation 
committee should discontinue the arrangement, if it has proved satisfactory. But in 
general it is desirable that the choice of volunteer for any work involving substantial 
contact with an offender or his family should be made by the responsible probation 
officer, and this pattern of relationship between the probation officer and volunteer 
should be the objective of the probation service and of voluntary organisations. 

Means of Introduction 

22. The means of introducing a volunteer to an offender is a matter of some impor- 
tance. If the offender is serving his sentence within reasonable travelling distance of 
the area where he will be living after discharge, the volunteer who will be befriending 
him should meet him in the institution before discharge, preferably more than once. 
If contact in the institution is not possible, but the offender is granted home leave 
towards the end of his sentence (Home Office Circular No. 18/1965), he should meet 
the volunteer while on leave; in these cases the enquiries that precede home leave will 
give the probation officer concerned a useful opportunity to consider the question of 
bringing in a volunteer. But while there is manifest advantage in arranging the 
contact between volunteer and offender before release, this will obviously by no means 
always be possible. 

Preparation 

23. Those who come new to after-care work as volunteers will need some preparation 
for it; and those who have done such work in the past in different circumstances will 
benefit considerably from guidance about the new setting in which they will be opera- 
ting. It will not be practicable or appropriate to impart any kind of professional 
skill, and it may therefore be better, in order to avoid misunderstanding, to refrain 
from using the term “training”. The volunteer’s preparation should consist mainly 
of giving him information — e.g. about the probation service and how it works, about 
other related social and welfare services, and about the system of penal institutions 
and the effect of imprisonment. The aim should be to give the volunteer the “feel” 
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f .tv. service in association with which he will be operating, and to prepare him for the 
fnevtoble dtsappointments and frustrations of the work. The programme should if 
contact with members of probation committees or case committees, 
This kind of preparation for the work should not 
hfa “once for a]?’ process but should continue throughout the volunteer s serv.ce, 
e g. through group meetings of the kind suggested in paragraph 18 above. 

,, t+ is considered that preparation of the kind suggested above can be arranged 
localiy more conveniently than on a national basis, and that responsibthty for arranging 
it should rest with the local probation committee. 

Pooling of Experience , 

In this particular sector of the new after-care service there is still much to be 
tearnt Id mS room for experimentation. The Secretary of State thinks it desirable 
that information about experience in different areas should be pooled, and l he would 
he most grateful if probation committees would be good enough to furnish him with 
reprat ofthe service’s experience in working with volunteers in then areas. It™l 
be P convenient if the report were to cover the period from the date of this Circular un 
31st December 1966. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

J. H. Walker 



APPENDIX C 
Recruiting Leaflets 

We are grateful to the Probation Committees of Birkenhead and Bradford respectively 
for permission to reproduce the texts of these leaflets. 

THE PRISONER— A CHALLENGE TO US ALL 

Who is the Prisoner! 

The Prisoner is one of the 50,000 or so persons in England and Wales who are sent to 
^institutions” each year because they are at odds with their community. On average, 
each morning whilst you eat breakfast one of them is returning to Birkenhead. 

* 

The Prisoner is a person who in prison receives little help in every day ' 1VI °S; 
has to let others do the thinking. He does not have to earn a living^ 
live in a mixed community. He often hears a grudge against us all because we put 
him in prison. 

* 

The Prisoner is a person who often causes his family acute distress. His imprison- 
ment S widened 5 the gap between those closest to him and frequently h.s famfly 
are not able or willing to help him. 

* 

The Prisoner is a person who on discharge loses the roof over his head and is often 
homeless. 
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The Prisoner is a person who has learned to be at home with prisoners. Again and 
again he looks to ex-prisoners for company when released. 

* 

The Prisoner is a challenge. Unless he is helped to become someone else he will 
become a prisoner again. 

Why a Challenge to as alii 



BECAUSE ALL PEOPLE IN BIRKENHEAD 
HAVE A RESPONSIBILITY 

(1) On moral Grounds 

Because all of us in the town should be concerned about those who cannot live 
satisfactorily within it. We have probably contributed to that problem by our 
own attitudes. 



(2) On Social Grounds 

Because anti-social people in any town make life difficult for us all. 

(3) On Economic Grounds 

Because it costs us a lot to keep someone in prison. We have to dip deeply into 
our pockets again if we send him back to prison. 

(4) On Practical Grounds 



Because whether we like it or not we are going to have ex-prisoners in Birkenhead. 
It will make life easier if we all get stuck into the job of helping them to become 
the sort of people we like to have in our town. It will be much easier and more 
successful if we all have a go and don’t leave it to the few. 



How can you help 1 

In General Terms 

f®!, 8 * ab ° Ut idea of “ doin S S° od ”. Rather think about your town with pride 
and be concerned that people should live well together in it. 

In Practical Terms 

Your Principal Probation Officer will be very happy to discuss ways you might be able 

Ki: “? »■- — »' » ” h .t,x 

LntI h 4°t r made dginSS_ ^ Ven * fOT a ni8ht 0r two whiIst P«™anent arrange- 

2. The offer of employment. Idle hands can often go astray. 

3. The offer of clothing. 

!' °5 er 0f trans P° rt - or ba by sitting to enable families to visit prisoners. 

: „ The offei r of a real welcome in your organisation. A mere invite will be rejected— 

game “ H °" * b ° U ‘ * 

But, there are countless other ways. 

^ubetenlT y ° Unelfthe carln * ™ about the organisations to which 
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HELPING THE OFFENDER 



Why The Probation and After-Care Service? 

Thanks to television, most of us have quite an accurate picture of the existence these 
two men will lead “in the nick" — the slopping out, the exercise yards, the monthly 
visits, are as familiar as David Attenborough’s New Guinea or the Dennis’ Africa — 
and as exotic. What happens, however, when a man returns from this strange world 
to pick up the threads of his life in the community again? In many cases he is a fish 
out of water. He feels that the only people who will understand and accept him are 
the professional criminal community, and it is easier to join up with them than to make 
the considerable effort required to live down his past and join the rest of us. 

The Government has now decided to make a more concerted effort to tackle the 
problems associated with discharge from prison. The probation service is to be 
expanded in order that discharged prisoners may receive as much attention as do 
those placed on probation. It will be necessary to develop new methods of approach 
to ex-prisoners who are often chary of anyone “in authority’ ’ and to whom the probation 
officer is “one of them— -magistrates, police, prison officers”. Since the main object 
of after-care is to help the discharged prisoner to feel that he is accepted by the com- 
munity, the participation of ordinary members of the community in the "getting back” 
is an essential part of the process. Some aspects of after-care will continue to be the 
concern of professional social workers such as probation officers, but we must 
recruit volunteers from the general public to work as equal partners if the terrible 
waste of money and human potential, represented by the hundreds of men who are 
constantly in and out of prison because they cannot settle in the community success- 
fully, is to be reduced. 

“After-Care begins on the day of sentence” 

At first sight, this may seem odd, but experience has shown that there is no point in 
keeping someone locked up in prison and then suddenly releasing the prisoner with- 
out adequate preparation being made for his re-entry into the community. In 
Bradford, after-care does begin on the day of sentence, because every person sentenced 
to imprisonment either by the Magistrates’ Court or the Quarter Sessions is inter- 
viewed by a probation officer in the police cells before being conveyed to prison. 

The prisoner is told of the community’s real concern for him on his release and of 
our willingness to help with any immediate problems. If a married man, he is asked 
if he would like a woman volunteer to call on his family while he is away, to offer a 
friendly hand. A report of this interview is sent to the Prison Welfare Officer, to- 
gether with information of the way in which the immediate problems have been tackled. 

Help While Serving 

While a man is in prison, he has access to the Welfare Officer and probation officers 
are often requested to visit families because of some difficulty that has arisen. If a 
man is serving a long sentence, he will be entitled to a Home Leave towards the end 
in order to help him prepare for his discharge — to get to know his family better, to 
make contacts for work, and so on. Arrangements for his leave are made through 
the probation officer, and the man comes to see the officer on leave. It is at this point • 
that a volunteer could meet the man and discuss the help that can be given. 

While the man is still serving, the woman volunteer will be active with his family, 
perhaps helping a harrassed wife with her house-keeping and fatherless children; 
perhaps minding the children while the wife visits her husband in prison. Most 
prisoner’s wives seem to have young babies — it is surprising the number of men who 
manage to get themselves sent to prison as their wife’s latest confinement is duel 
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On Release 

Some prisoners are required to report, as a condition of licence, to the Probation 
and After-care Service, but many others are, at the present time, under no obligation 
to make contact and exercise their freedom in this matter. It is with the long sentence 
prisoner that the volunteer will be of most help to the probation officer who, because 
of other pressures, cannot always find the time to give the prisoner the attention that 
he needs. Again, a probation officer cannot really give friendship in the sense that a 
volunteer can, because he is a professional — it is his job — and because in the eyes of 
many ex-prisoners, the probation officer is identified with the Courts. A volunteer, 
in the course of offering friendship, will be able to discover a man’s particular interests 
and perhaps share in them. 

Prisoners and their Problems 

Probation officers are often accused of being cynical about their charges. This is a 
strong word and perhaps “realistic” would be better. Ours is work where the small 
but vital changes effected are not always easy to see and the results are so often failure 
and disappointment. This is particularly so with ex-prisoners who are set in their 
ways, who can so easily find a ready excuse for their return to crime, and ingeniously, 
and often convincingly, place the blame anywhere but on themselves. 

As a volunteer, you could find yourself trying to help such varied individuals as these. 

The inadequate offender 

This sort of man will have a poor work record, a big family, a low income, and a 
complete inability to manage his day to day affairs. He will often commit a stupid 
crime on the spur of the moment in drink with an almost certain chance of being 
detected and he will go off to prison leaving behind him a wife faced with rent arrears 
and a possible eviction; with gas and electricity accounts in arrears, and the current 
due to be disconnected; with debts owing to hire-purchase firms and clothing clubs. 
All these problems will have to be tackled while the man is serving his sentence, in 
the hope that his wife and children do not suffer unduly. On release, an effort will 
have to be made by the probation officer and volunteer to see that he does not get 
into the same sort of mess again. 

The persistent offender 

This sort of man knows the prison rules inside out. He knows just what his rights 
are and how to get through his sentence with the minimum of inconvenience to him- 
self and the maximum of inconvenience to others. He will pester the welfare officer 
with requests which are passed on to the probation officer and will usually try to 
convince everyone that he is going to go straight this time— that is, until he gets 
arrested for his next crime when the whole process starts again. He will usually try to 
convince everyone that he has a deep and abiding affection for his wife and family. 
His long-suffering wife will probably have started divorce proceedings while he is in 
prison but he somhow manages to get her to drop them. In prison, where time is 
of little consequence, he will have contrived long interviews with the welfare officer, 
the Chaplain, and so on, and will be quite expert at discussing his problems in the 
way that he thinks people will want to discuss them. He will have had time to read, 
so that when he is released he will be able to quote to his probation officer chunks of 
the latest sociological or criminological works, which the probation officer has not 
had the time to read. He will call to see the probation officer at a time most incon- 
venient to him, settle himself in the comfiest chair in the room and be prepared to 
talk about his problem for hours. Always the theme will be that he has decided, 
“for the sake of the wife and kids, to pack it in and he will do anything, repeat any- 
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thing, even sweeping the streets, to show the wife that he’s really and truly packed it 
in.” ’ It’s a curious thing, though, that he never does end up sweeping the streets, 
eventually deciding that he can only work for a job which will pay him at least £18 
per week, and getting more and more demanding and belligerent with the probation 
officer when a job of this kind cannot be found for him. He will complain bitterly 
that the promises made to him by the probation officer when he was sentenced, or 
the welfare officer in prison, are so much hot air, and that if the State won’t provide 
for his wife and children, well, there's only one way to do it. 

Probation officers get quite accustomed to this kind of blackmail, but it can be quite 
worrying to anyone meeting it for the first time. Where the volunteer can help in 
this kind of case would be by listening, with more time than the probation officer can 
give; perhaps helping the man to find his job at £18 per week; and demonstrating 
that there is at least one member of the general public who has not written him off 
for all time as “a criminal”. 



The Homeless Offenders 



These constitute very special problems and probation officers hope that the Govern- 
ment will implement, as a matter of urgency, schemes to provide more hostels for 
these men. The majority are separated from their wives and families and are usually 
lonely and friendless, possessing peculiarities of character and temperament which 
are calculated to drive one to despair. Even those who are relatively normal present 
a problem as the number of landladies willing to give bed and board to an ex-prisoner 
are very limited, but when you consider that so many are heavy drinkers, persistent 
bed-wetters, irregular workers, probably not above stealing from the landlady’s gas 
meter then we have an almost intractable problem. Prison is often “home” for these 
people— at least they have a bed on a cold night and they are bound to be fed. A 
volunteer offering friendship would have to expect the most unpredictable conduct 
and perhaps for a beginning all that a volunteer could offer would be a cast off shirt 
or a pair of shoes. The ex-prisoner can often only see help in terms of the material; 
volunteers should be on their guard and not allow themselves to be used as an “easy 
touch” because there are official funds available. The volunteer, however, could play 
an invaluable part in the rehabilitation of such men. They regard prison not as a 
terrifying evil to be avoided but as a safe haven away from the demands of society 
which their inadequate personalities cannot or will not meet. The understanding 
friendship of someone who has no ulterior motive for taking an interest in them is an 
almost unique experience and could have profound results. 

“So you still want to be a volunteer?” 



Could we suggest you read two short books about long-term prisoners, both available 
at the public library and as cheap paper-backs— “The Courage of his Convictions , and 
“The Unknown Citizen”, written by Tony Parker— and ask yourself, Could I really 
bear to spend two or three hours every week in the company of either of these two men . 

Could you whole-heartedly subscribe to these views of an early penal reformer written 
in 1838, but as true today. 

“The first principle in the management of the guilty seems to me to be to treat them 
as men and women; which they were before they were guilty, and will be when they 
no longer are so; and Which they are in the midst of it all. ^ Their humanity is the 
principle thing about them ; their guilt is the temporary state . 
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APPENDIX D 

HOSTEL GRANT SCHEME 
Records 

It is a condition of the Scheme that certain particulars of each resident should be 
recorded and kept available for inspection at the request of the Home Office. These 
should be entered on Part A of the form in the sections marked * on admission. 

The remaining sections of Part A, and Parts B and C, need not be completed for grant 
purposes but the warden may wish to use these parts of the form to record in greater 
detail the personal particulars, history and progress of each resident. 

For second and subsequent admissions a fresh Part A need be completed only if the 
resident has received a custodial sentence or become subject to statutory supervision 
since last leaving the hostel. 

Part A must be retained at the hostel. Parts B and C may be passed on in confidence 
to other approved hostels, to the Probation and After-Care Service, or to the Prison 
Welfare Service, and the transfer noted at the bottom of Part A. 
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CONFIDENTIAL 

RESIDENT’S RECORD 
PART A 



(The sections marked * must be completed in respect of each 
person admitted as a resident to the hostel and kept available 
for inspection at the request of the Home Office.) 



*1. Name and/or address 
of hostel 




*2. Resident’s full name and 

known aliases (and maiden 
name where appropriate) 




*3. Date of birth 




4. Marital status 

(tick appropriate box) 


Single 

Married 

Separated 

Divorced 






5. Religious denomination 




6. Next of kin : 


Relationship 


Name 


Address 


Telephone No. 










7. Medical practitioner with whom registered : 




Name 


Address 


Telephone No. 








*8. Source of reference or recommendation (specify whether prison welfare officer, 
probation officer, etc.) 


Name 


Address 


Telephone No. 








9. Supervising probation officer (if different from 12) 




Name 


Address 


Telephone No. 
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*10. If subject to statutory 

supervision, indicate type 
of supervision (tick 
appropriate box) 


Probation Order 
Preventive Detention 
Corrective Training 
Young Prisoner 
Borstal 

Detention Centre supervision 






11. Date order/licence expires 




*12. If discharged from a 

custodial sentence within the 
previous 12 months state name 
of institution and date of 
last discharge. 


Institution : 

Date of discharge: 


*13. Dates of admission 


1st 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 










*14. Dates of departure, destination (if known), and reasons for leaving 


Date 


Destination 


Reasons 


1st 








2nd 








3rd 








4th 
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CONFIDENTIAL 



Name. 



RESIDENT’S RECORD 
PART B 

(Optional record of history and personality to be obtained primarily from the referring 
social worker.) 
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5. Employment history: 



6. Medical and psychiatric history and treatment needs: 



7. What sort of person he/she is, including strengths and weaknesses : 



8. Response to training in institution and recommendations from institution or probation 
officer for treatment or handling: 
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CONFIDENTIAL 



Name. 



Sheet No. 



RESIDENT’S RECORD 
PART C 

DAY TO DAY LOG OF HAPPENINGS 



Date 


The log should include notes of discussions, interviews, correspondence, etc. 
An assessment of the resident’s needs should be made and recorded as early as 
possible. There should be brief periodic summaries of progress, clearly 
marked as such, and a final assessment on departure. 
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WORKING PARTY ON THE PLACE OF 
VOLUNTARY SERVICE IN AFTER-CARE 



* Members : 



The Dowager Marchioness of Reading, g.b.e. (Chairman) 
Mr William Carter 
Mr D. W. A. Collett 
**Mr Frank Dawtry, o.b.e. 

Mr J. G. S. Donaldson, o.b.e. 

Mr S. R. Eshelby, m.b.e. 

Mr S. C. F. Farmer, o.b.e. 

Lord Hamilton of Dalzell, M.c., D.L., j.f. 

Mrs V. D. Neate, j.p. 

Dr P. D. Scott, M.D., M.R.C.P., D.P.M. 



Mr P. Done 



•Mr Cyril Cattell, a member till 14th March, 1967, resigned owing 
to the pressure of other commitments. 

**Mr Dawtry became a member on 29th January, 1967. 



Secretary: 
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THE PLACE OF VOLUNTARY SERVICE IN AFTER-CARE 
Second Report of the Working Party 

To: The Rt Hon Roy Jenkins, m.p., Her Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for the Home Department 

1. We were appointed in May 1965 to consider what contribution voluntary 
effort could make to the after-care of discharged offenders and to advise on 
what particular projects should be considered for assistance from public funds. 

2. Our first published report, which we submitted to you on 10th June, 1966, 
was concerned with residential provision for the homeless discharged offender. 
In the present report we go further and consider how voluntary effort in its 
many forms can help to meet the wide-ranging needs of offenders generally and 
of their families. 

3. Since the earlier report was completed we have met thirty-nine times and 
received a considerable volume of evidence, both oral and written. We record 
our gratitude to the many persons and bodies who have provided information 
or given us the benefit of their views and experience, thereby contributing to 
this report.* 



* The persons and bodies from whom the Working Party has received evidence since 10th 
June 1966 are listed in Appendix A. 
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